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Just now, with the European war in great meas- 
ure removing foreign competition in the export 
trade, and with manufacturers all over the country 
casting about for means of getting hold of busi- 
ness in South America, the Orient, Australia and 
other countries, where the commerce of the United 
States, as compared with that of other lands, nota- 
bly England and Germany, has_ been small, we 
wish again to call attention to one requirement of 
foreign trade that we have often mentioned before. 
It is the proper packing of goods for export. It 
may seem an unimportant matter in comparison 
with others that are now confronting present and 
prospective exporters, and perhaps it is, but it is 
more important than many seem to realize and, 
as is frequently true of things that seem small, 
is as much a requisite of success as some other 
things that sound bigger and appear more impos- 
It is, of course, necessary first to catch the 
bird—that is, get the orders for goods. As to how 
this may be done there is much being said and 
written to be had for the asking. But to get in- 
formation as to how goods should, be packed for 
shipment is somewhat more difficult, even when 
a shipper is seeking it, as he too often is not. But 
such information can be had and is _ absolutely 
essential. 

The writer had the pleasure last week of listen- 


ing. 


ing to an address at a meeting of the Chicago 


Trade Press Association by Thomas L. Stitt, who, 
as vice-chairman of the foreign trade committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, is doing 
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good service in getting necessary information for 
manufacturers and exporters who see an oppor- 
tunity to get foreign trade. He is, by experience 
and education, equipped with much of the infor- 
mation necessary, and with the knowledge of how 
to get the rest, and he is also able to tell forcefully 
and interestingly what he knows. He described 
the kind of salesmen needed to develop the field 
in South America, the conditions he would meet, 
how he must watch and wait and do missionary 
work, and his employer must not expect orders 
from him on the return steamer, the kindly feel- 
ing that exists in the Pan-American countries 
toward the people of this country, and some of the 
peculiarities of the trade in general. Coming to 
the actual shipping of goods, he dwelt in detail 
on. the importantce of following shipping direc- 
tions, “even if they take one out of the window.” 
It is folly, he said, for the foreman of a shipping 
room in Chicago to assume that he knows more 
about how goods ought to be packed and shipped 
than does the man who gave the order, for usually 
he knows nothing about the conditions that made 
the peculiar orders necessary, while the man at 
the other end knows all about it. Even more im- 
portant than filling the order exactly as it is 
given, instead of substituting something “better 
or just as good,” he said, is the following precisely 
of shipping directions, for to do anything else 
probably means the arrival of the goods in bad 
order or their absolute loss. The shipping fore- 
man in Chicago or Kansas City knows little about 
the frequent transfers from train to boat, to lighter, 
to narrow-gauge road, to mule-back, and so on. 
All these conditions make it absolutely necessary 
that shipping directions be followed, not only as 
to the size and weight of the package, but as to 
its shape and the security of the packing. 


Unless a prospective exporter is willing to make 
a study of these conditions and to act accordingly 
it is useless to go after foreign trade. The place 
to get this information accurately and speedily 
is from the steamship companies. They can tell 
you the conditions at every port they make and 
how goods are transported from the ports to the 
interior. Follow this information and the direc- 
tions of the consignee, and there should be no 
trouble. Other countries have solved this diffi- 
culty, which really is no difficulty at all—only an 
annoyance. In last week’s issue of this magazine 
we printed considerable advice along this line 
from the government consular and trade reports, 
and there is more to be had. It is valuable and 
should be read by every shipper of export goods. 
And he should supplement it by a study of spe- 
cific conditions in the localities to which he pro- 
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poses to ship. This trade opportunity is too great 
to be lost in any measure through any foolish no- 
tion that we know better how goods should be 
packed than do the men who are getting them. 


THE ADVANCED RATE CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has, it 
seems to us, acted with fairness in deciding to 
hear the railroads on their petition for a modifica- 
tion of the order in the advanced rate case, and 
in setting the date for the hearing on October 19. 
Criticism is expected because the Commission set 
the day of hearing one month ahead, the reason 
urged for favorable and immediate action being 
the emergency caused by the European war. It 
might seem to the casual observer that the hear- 
ing could be held earlier if the Commission desired 
to do what it could to find out if the railroads 
really need help and, if so, to give it as promptly 
as possible, but it must be remembered that the 
Commission owes a duty to the shippers. It is 
not incumbent on the Commission to assure pros- 
perity to the railroads, but rather to stand be- 
tween the carriers and the shippers to see that the 
latter are not imposed upon by rates that are un- 
reasonable or discriminatory. It must, in the very 
nature of its function, give the shippers a chance 
to be heard on this petition, which is new to them, 
are ready to go 
acted 


though doubtless the carriers 
ahead at any The 
with admirable promptness in deciding to give a 


moment. Commission 
hearing and in announcing its decision, and the 
setting of the hearing for a date a month after the 
proceeding is begun is not at all what might be 
called delay, judged by what is customary in such 
matters. A month is little enough time to give 
any shippers, who may care to object, to prepare 
their plan of campaign and get their material in 
shape. 

It will be interesting to see on what grounds 
the objections to the modification of the order 
rest. That there are objections is known, though 
the Commission has not given out any of the com- 
munications it has received from shippers. There 
is now no way of knowing what effect the Euro- 
pean war and other developments since the deci- 
sion of the Commission August 1 have had on 
the minds of shippers who then opposed the pro- 
posed increase, nor whether any of the shippers 
who at that time favored it have changed their 
minds by reason of arguments or evidence then 
the Commission. Much of what 
favor of a reversal of the Com- 


offered before 
has been said in 
mission’s order has been on the assumption that 
there is only one side to the case, and that the 


(Continued on page 632) 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob. 
lems and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


J. H. Fitch, appointed, September 1, division freight 
agent at Lexington, Ky., of the Louisville & Nashville and 
Lexington & Eastern railroads, has been in the service 
of the L. & N. R. R. since Sept. 1, 1890, when he entered 
it as stenographer in the general freight office. He filled 
various positions in the general freight office at Louis- 


eee 





J. H. FITCH. 


ville until Nov. 1, 1910, when he was appointed general 
agent at Detroit, Mich., which position he occupied at 
the time of his recent appointment. In addition to his 
official duties at Detroit, Mr. Fitch was an active member 
of the Transportation Club of Detroit, holding the office 
of treasurer and member of the executive committee, to 
which he was elected in February of this year. The 
position of division freight agent at Lexington is new, 
having been created to care for freight traffic matters 
on the Lexington & Eastern Railway and the Kentucky 
division of the L. & N. Railroad south of Cynthiana and 
from Frankfort to Maysville, inclusive; also the Louis- 
ville and Atlantic division and the Kentucky Highlands 
Railroad. The territory under Mr. Fitch’s jurisdiction 
comprises the “Blue Grass” section of Kentucky and the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky, rich in timber and coal. 


FINED FOR REBATING, 
The Southern Pacific Railway Co., on a plea of guilty, 
was, Monday, fined $100,000 in the U. S. District Court at 


Los Angeles, Cal., for rebating. It was charged that the 
railroad had offered to a Redlands, Cal., orange-growing=: 
association preferential rates to St. Louis and Chicago. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Attitude of the Shippers.—-What 
attitude are shippers going to take 
in the reopened five per cent case? 
The answer is not in sight. It was 
put to Clifford C. Thorne the other 
day, and he said, “Wait a_ while.” 
The part he took in the original case 
was distinct. Most shippers indicated 
that if the existing relations were pre- 
served, they would have no objection 
to the increase. But Thorne pro- 
claimed his velief, backed by the figures he made, that 
the carriers, in the last decade, had been well treated 
by the public. The Commission did not agree with him 
in that. It held that the carriers need more revenue, 
disagreeing as to the method by which the larger income 
should be attained. Reducing the issue to its simplest 
terms, the question now is: “Has the war created a 
condition warranting the Commission in revising its de- 
cision so as to allow the railroads to try their method 
of geting more money instead of insisting that they try 
the Brandeis suggestions, adopted by the Commission as 
the foundation for its proposals?” The Commission cannot 
well say that the carriers do not need more money. It 
must weigh the war effect and come to a conclusion 
whether it and the effect on the volume of business is 
such as to make it imperative that the smaller volume 
of business shall be made to earn more money. The 
limiting of the scope of the hearing to facts disclosed 
since the closing of the record formerly made is as much 
of a limitation upon shippers as upon the carriers. Thorne, 
for instance, cannot appeal to figures made since the 
closing of the record to support a contetnion that the 
railroads have done well. 











Rehearing in Paper Cases.—The carriers in the re- 
cenliy decided complaints of the Adleta Paper Co. and the 
Phoenix Printing Co. against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
have asked for a rehearing on the ground that if they 
were compelled to put into effect the rates on print 
and wrapping paper decreed in those cases, the entire 
rate fabric in the Southwest would be brought down to 
the level obtaining between the Missouri and Missiissippi 
rivers, something which they conceive the Commission to 
have had in mind. The orders require the railroads to 
make rates on paper from Wisconsin and other points of 
origin to Muskogee on the basis of the rate to Joplin, 
Mo., plus the ton-per-mile of the haul to Joplin to Mus- 
kogee. The petition for rehearing is filled with rates 
constructed on that basis showing- that the effect of the 
order, when applied to other points in the Southwest, 
would be to apply a scale as low as that obtaining in 
Central Freight Association territory, which, the carriers 
submit, is certainly not what the Commission intended 
doing. The assertion is made that demand has already 
been made by other points in that part of the Southwest 
for the application of the rule to them, not merely on 
commodity, but on class, rates. The decisions in the 
Warnock, Hanna-Burna-Munger cases and cases resting on 
them are cited to show the Commission that it certainly 
did not mean to make these paper rates the vehicle for 
carrying such a _ revolution into that rate territory. 
The carriers, by way of an answer to the suggestion that 
tuey had not brought in any testimony as to competitive 
conditions at Kansas City, remark that they had a right 
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to suppose the Commission was familiar with it, because 
of utterances on that subject in other cases. 





Congress Dealing with Rates.—In theory Congress is 
dealing with two rate situations. The Levy bill directs the 
Commission to allow a five per cent increase in Official 
Classification territory. The bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Clark of Florida is even a more direct dealing 
with rates than the measure offered by the member from 
New York. It declares that immediately upon the passage 
of the bill it shall be the duty of the Commission “to 
fix an entirely new schedule of rates for the transporta- 
tion of fruits and vegetables on a mileage basis. That 
is to say, the said Commission shall fix a uniform rate 
over all the common carrier railroads on packages of 
certain dimensions or of certain weight, as the case may 
be, for the same distance carried from the initial point 
of shipment.” The same is to be done for express com- 
panies, steamship lines and other common carriers of 
freight. It is also empowered to make all needful rules 
and regulations to carry the idea into effect, to the end 
“that the rates on such products will be the same in all 
parts of the country for the same distance carried.” Mr. 
Clark calls that equalizing rates. The Commission has 
been trying to deal with rates on Florida fruits and vege- 
tables for many years. The Florida citrus fruit man thinks 
ne pays too much in comparison with rates on California 
fruits and Mr. Clark believes that that is the way to deal 
with the situation. The Californians have a different idea. 
The latter also have senators and representatives in 
Congress. They really have more than the Florida people, 
but that does not interfere with the theory that Congress 
is about to relieve the Commission of the duty of dealing 
with that question. 





Pipe-Line Rates.—Pipe-line rates, when the formal com- 
plaints which the Oklahoma producers intend bringing, 
come up for hearing, are expected to cause a good many 
clashes. The producers will have to depend a good deal 
on the pipe-line owners for cost facts. Rates, whether 
made by independent or what were formerly Standard 
companies, are about the same. The producers, generally, 
never bothered themselves about pipe-line costs, because 
they sold to the pipe lines, and the latter carried away 
the oil to the refineries. Now, however, the buyers offer 
so much for the oil and the producers must make provision 
for transportation. They generally believe the pipe lines 
and the refiners are identical interests, though in law they 
are separate and distinct, so the published rates have dis- 
tinct meaning. If it be true that Mexican oil is being 
sold at Tampico for 37 cents a barrel, as asserted, it is 
obvious that the Oklahoma oil men cannot hope to do 
any business while the gathering charge and the pipe- 
line rate to Gulf ports amount to 55 cents. Members 
of the oil men’s committee which visited the Interstate 
Commerce Commission offices a few days ago declared 
that the unreasonableness of the 55-cent charge would be 
shown conclusively by testimony showing that years ago 
the all-rail rate to the Gulf ports was only 25 cents a 
barrel. 





Wool Case Reparation.—Originating and delivering 
carriers against whom run orders of reparation in the 
wool rate case are finding it hard to settle that matter 
because the Commission holds the expense bills. That 
being the case, when they are not in possession of com- 

(Continued on page 632) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


QUESTION OF THROUGH SHIPMENT 


CASE NO. 5133 (Unreported Opinion No. A-752) 
WELLS-HIGMAN CO. VS. ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN 
& SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 25, 1913. Decided July 31, 1914. 

Complainants sold six carloads of fruit baskets to consignees in 
Horatio, Ark. The baskets were manufactured in Traverse 
City and St. Joseph, Mich., and transported to Horatio. 
Complainant billed the shipments to its agent at Memphis, 
Tenn., who rebilled them to consignees at Horatio. On 
complaint that the charges by defendants for the transporta- 
tion from Memphis to Horatio were unreasonable; Held: 
That under the facts in the case the baskets were through 
shipments from the points of origin to Horatio, and there 
being no allegation in the complaint that the through rates 
were unreasonable, and the carriers parties to the rates 
from Memphis to Horatio being the only carriers made de- 
fendants, the complaint should be dismissed. 


O. M. Rogers for complainant. 

Martin L. Clardy, Henry G. Herbel and Fred G. Wright 
for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

John G. Schaich for Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 





Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant is a corporation engaged in manu- 
facturing fruit baskets at St. Joseph, Mich. By complaint, 
filed June 7, 1912, it is alleged that charges collected by 
the defendants for the transportation of six carloads of 
stave baskets from Memphis, Tenn., to Horatio, Ark., 
were unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Reparation 
is asked. 

Of the six carloads in question, four consisted of 
stave bushel fruit baskets with wire side handles and 
originated at Traverse City, Mich. The other two car- 
loads, which originated at St. Joseph, Mich., were of iden- 
tical kind as the other four, with the exception that they 
were fitted with wooden instead of wire handles. The 
baskets were sold at Traverse City and St. Joseph to 
the Kansas City Orchard Co. and Caddo Lake Orchard Co. 
at Horatio, on a delivered basis. They were not, how- 
ever, billed direct from the above points of origin to 
Horatio, but were shipped prepaid from those stations by 
the complainant to its agent, Anderson-Tully Co., at Mem- 
phis, who took out new bills of lading covering the trans- 
portation from the latter station to Horatio, and prepaid 
the charges from Memphis. The published rate from 
Traverse City to Horatio was a combination rate of $1.29 
per 100 pounds, based on Sparta, Mich., and from. St. 
Joseph, Mich. to Horatio, a joint through rate of $1.09 
per 100 pounds. The rate from Traverse City to Mem- 
phis was 54% cents, and from St. Joseph to Memphis 
38 cents. The rates from Traverse City and “St. Joseph 
to Horatio and Memphis are not put in issue, the only 
rate complained of being that charged from Memphis to 
Horatio. 

The baskets moved from Memphis to Horatio during 
the period from June 23 to July 3, 1910, and were shipped 
nested, covers detached. The charges collected for this 





movement from Memphis on five of the shipments was 
$619.18, based on an aggregate weight of 74,600 pounds, 
at the published carload rate of 83 cents provided for 
woodenware, including stave baskets, nested, minimum 
weight 14,000 pounds, and applicable to all of the ship- 
ments involved. On the remaining shipment which moved 
from Memphis, June 23, 1910, and weighed 16,500 pounds, 
cnarges in the sum of $133.65 were collected, at the 
rate of 81 cents per 100 pounds, and there was, there- 
fore, an undercharge of 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

The intervention of complainant’s agent at Memphis 
in rebilling the shipments to Horatio did not suffice to 
make them shipments first to Memphis and then new 
shipments to Horatio, subject to the local rates from 
Memphis to Horatio. 

As before stated, complainant’s attack is alone upon 
the rates from Memphis to Horatio. There is no claim 
that the through rates are unreasonable. Carriers parties 
to the through rates north of Memphis are not named 
as defendants. Holding, as we do, that the shipments 
were made through from the points of origin to Horatio, 
and there being no question raised with respect to the 
reasonableness of the through rates, and proper parties 
not being brought in as defendants, the complaint must 
te dismissed. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

August 17, issued September 18, in I. and S. No. 461, 
the Commission further suspended from September 29 
until March 29 the following supplements: 

Hosmer—Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. A-274, Sup. 
I. C. C. No. A-363. 

The supplements increased rates on potatoes, in car: 
loads, from points in Minnesota, Wisconsin and other 
states to points in southern Illinois, Indiana and othex 
states, the operation of which was suspended from June 
1 until September 29. 

August 17, issued September 22, in I. and S. No. 464, 
the Commission further suspended from September 29 
until March 29 schedules in the following tariffs: 

Illinois Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—Sup. 
31 to I. C. C. No. 3996, Sup. 20 to I. C. C. No. 3997. 

Mobile & Ohio—Sup. 24 to I. C. C. No. A-844. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Co.; Louisiana Western; -Iberia & Vermilion; Lake Charles 
& Northern—Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2759-B. 
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New Orleans & Northeastern; Alabama & Vicksburg— 
Sup. 32 to I. C. C. No. 2680. 

St. Louis Southwestern—Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 3244. 

Southern Railway Co. in Mississippi—Sup. 26 to 
I. C. C. No, 182. 

Leland—Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. 980, Sup. 22 to I. C. C. 
No. 980, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. 988, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 
1038, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1038. 

The schedules increased rates on lumber from points 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Omaha, Nebraska 
and other points, the operation of which was suspended 
from June 1 and later dates until September 29. 

September 18, issued September 23, in I. and S. No. 
518, the Commission suspended from September 23 until 
January 21 Supplement No. 1 to Northern Pacific I. C. C. 
No. 5569. This supplement cancels rules and regulations 
permitting concentration at Fergus Falls, Minn., of but- 
ter, eggs, dressed poultry or cheese shipped from points 
on the Northern Pacific in less than carload lots to that 
point, then reshipped in carloads to points on the Northern 
Pacific or its connections in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon- and British Columbia, such shipments being 
charged for on the following basis: 

The freight charges from shipping points on Nor. 
Pac. Ry. to the concentrating point (in effect on date 
of original shipment from point of origin) will be re: 
funded to consignee upon surrender of original paid 
freight bill, but not exceeding a total amount based on 
the actual weight of outbound carload shipment at 40 
cents per 100 pounds, provided also that no refund will 
be made on any greater tonnage of any one commodity 
than is contained of that commodity in the car shipped 
out. 


ADVANCED RATE CASE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICER NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Further hearing in the five per cent case has been 
set for October 19, presentation being limited to facts 
disclcsed and occurrences subsequent to dates in the 
record previously made. The order for further hearing 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission is as 
follows: 

‘Upon consideration of a petition by respondents for 
modification of orders heretofore entered in the above- 
entitled cases, and good cause appearing therefor, 

“It is ordered, That further hearing in said cases 
be, and is hereby, granted, said hearing to be limited 
to presentation of facts disclosed and occurrences origi- 
nating subsequently to the date upon which the records 
previously made in these cases were closed. 

“It is further ordered, That pending such rehearing 
and further order of the Commission in the above-en- 
titled cases, the Commission’s report, findings and orders 
heretofore entered therein shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

“It is further ordered, That this proceeding be as- 
signed for hearing at the office of the Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on the 19th day of October, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 

“It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be 
served upon each of the parties to the above-entitled 
cases. 

Officially the Commission has nothing to say, at this 
time, in addition to the order for further hearing in Docket 
No. 5860 and I. S. No. 333, issued on September 19. None 
of the communications from the shippers has been given 
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cut. Nor did the Commission make public any of the 
things said to its members by the presidents of the rail- 
roads, in advance of the filing of the petition for modifi- 
cation, except the bare statement that they had called 
and repeated the declarations made to President Wilson. 

In the notice last week that there would be an an- 
nouncement Saturday there is an assertion that the Com- 
mission had received protests from shippers, but the 
files in I. and §. No. 33 and Docket No. 5860 contained 
no copies of protests from any shippers. Unofficial in- 
formation was that the live-stock interests, iron and steel 
manufacturers, coal operators and cement manufacturers 
had raised objections to a rehearing. In explanation of 
the fact that no protests had been placed in the files, it 
was said that when protests heretofore had been filed 
upon their receipt, carriers brought pressure upon the 
objectors and in many instances induced them to with- 
draw them before hearing time, so that when the Com- 
mission was ready to proceed the carriers were able to 
claim, with nothing to contradict them, that the protests 
had been filed under a misapprehension. 

No effort is being made by the carriers to advance 
the date of the new hearing. The criticims that are 
being directed at the Commission may be inspired by 
the carriers, as has been intimated, but there is nothing 
to prove that they are. In the summer of 1913, when 
they made their first application on the five per cent 
case, they were surprised when the Commission informed 
them that their petition could not be considered until 
after the summer recess, because all the dates were set 
for hearings and arguments in other cases. 

The carriers solved that situation by picking out a 
case in which they could control the time and asked 
to have it postponed, thereby giving the Commission open 
dates on which to hear the statements made by Presi- 
dents Willard, Rae and Delano. 

If the railroads were attempting to get a day before 
the Commission prior to October 19, there are cases in 
which they have a controlling interest of which they could 
suggest a postponement. Not only is that a fact, but 
they are influential enough with many shippers to be able 
to persuade one or more of them to allow the five per 
cent case to be substituted for what has been set down 
for argument before the Commission. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION BILL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
There is some chance that the House will consider 
the Cullop bill, authorizing the Commission to make a 
uniform freight classification. It has been favorably re 
ported by the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce and it is on the House calendar allowing con- 
sideration, if unanimous consent be given. The objection 
of one member can prevent consideration. Inasmuch as 
the carriers have been opposing such a measure, on the 
ground that the uniform committee its working on such 
a Classification and its work is going forward under the 
eye of a representative of the Commission, it is highly 
probable that in the event the bill is reached there will 
be objection to its consideration. 





RATE ON IDAHO FRUIT. 

The public utilities commission of Idaho has granted 
the application of the Idaho Southern Railway Co. for 
permission to put into effect on less than statutory notice 
a rate of $15 per car on fruit of all kinds between Wen- 


dell and Gooding 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 52 





The Western Classification Committee, 

R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 

The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 52. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1914. 


Docket No. 244—11:00 A. M. 
Vehicles, Children’s, and parts thereof: 
Carriages or Go-Carts, other than collapsible: S. U., wrapped, 
L. C. L., three times first class; S. U., in boxes or crates, 


L. C. L., two and one-half times first class; wheels off or 


completely drawn into body, handle telescoped around body, 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; K. D., wheels detached and placed between body and 


axles, hoods folded flat or nested around body, in boxes or 


crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times .first class; in pack- 
ages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Carriage and Go-Cart Parts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., or in 
mixed C. L., with carriages or go-carts in boxes or crates, 
minimum weight 10,000 Ibs. (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class. 


(Amend Items 21 and 23, Page 273.) 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1914. 


Docket No. 245—10:00 A. M. Submitted by carriers. 
Machinery and Machines (Flour Mill): Flour Packers, S. U., 
first class; K. D., second class. 
(To cancel Item 11, Page 183.) 





Docket No. 246—10:30 A. M. 


Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 

Theatrical Scenery: 

Borders, Curtains or Drops: In bundles or rolls, L. C. L, class 
D1; in crates, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes, L. C. L., class 
Di. 

Flat Scenery (Flats): S. U., on frames: In bundles, L. C. L., 
class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1. x i. 
frames taken apart: In bundles or rolls, L. C. L., class D1; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1. 

Set Pieces: K. D., flat or folded flat: In bundles or rolls, 
L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D 1. 
Other than K. D., flat or folded flat: In bundles, L. C. L., 
class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1. 

Borders, Curtains, Drops, Flat Scenery (flats) or Set Pieces, 
in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Theatrical Properties, other than Costumes, Live Animals or 
Theatrical Scenery: In boxes, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. 

Theatrical Properties, other than Costumes or Live Animals and 
Theatrical Scenery: In packages specified for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, mixed C. L.. minimum weight 20,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 6 and 7, Page 257: also eliminates Theatrical 

Properties from Rule 2.) 


Docket No. 247—11:00 A. M. 


Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 

and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 

Thimbles, Sttove Pipe, iron or steel, sheet or plate, or tin: In 

bundles, L. C. L., class D1; not nested, in boxes or crates, 

L. C. L., first class; nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 

second class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 16, Page 252.) 


Docket No. 248—11:30 A. M. 


Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 
Tents, with or without Fixtures: In bags, bales, barrels, boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class: in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, first class. 
Text Fixtures: 
Tent Pins (Tent Stakes or Tent Slides (Tent Keys), wooden, 
in bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class. 
Tent Poles, wooden, in bundles or crates, L. C. L, third class. 
Tent Pins (Tent Stakes), Tent Slides (Tent Keys) or Tent 
Poles, wooden, in packages or loose, straight or mixed C. I.., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Item 2, Page 257 and Item 37, Page 256.) 


Docket No. 249—-2:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 


Skewers, iron or steel or wooden: In barrels, boxes or crates, 
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L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(Cancels Item 5, Page 280 and Item 28, Page 164; also cancels 
Skewers from Item 19, Page 280.) 


Docket No. 250—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 
Thimbles, Stove Pipe, cast iron: In bundles, second class; in 
barrels, boxes or crates, third class. 


Docket No. 251—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee, 
Heating or Cooling Apparatus, Blower System, iron or steel, 
consisting of Rotary Blowers or Exhaust Fans and Bed 
Plates, Pipe, Pipe Coils, Hot Water or Steam Radiators, 
Connections, Fittings, Sheet Iron Casings or Spray Chamber 
Jackets, with or without equipment of Engine, Motor, 
Pump, Boilers or Smokestacks, in packages, loose or on 
skids, C..L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 

Rule 6B), class A. 
(Cancels Item 30, Page 248.) 


FRIDAY, OCT. 9, 1914. 
Docket No, 257—2:30 P. M. Submitted by shippers. 
Conduit Outlets, for Interior Installation, including Stamped 
Steel or Cast Iron Boxes and Covers, without fittings: In 
barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Outlet Boxes from Item 23, Page 124.) 
Conduit Outlet Fittings for Interior Installation, metal or metal 
and porcelain combined: In barrels’or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in- packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 1, Page 109.) 
Conduit Fittings, Electric, not otherwife indexed by name: 
Iron or Steel, without attachments: In barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class A, 
Iron or Steel and Porcelain combined, without attachments: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
Iron or Steel and Porcelain combined, with attachments: In 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
(Cancels Item 1, Page 109.) 


Docket No. 258—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 

Musical Instrument Parts: 

Backs, Piano Case, in the white: In boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Cases, Organ or Piano: Finished: S. U., in boxes or crates, 
three times first class; K. D., flat, in boxes or crates, first 
class. In the white: S. U., in boxes or crates, class D1; 
K. D., flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; K. D., 
flat, in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Cases, Piano, in the white, K. D., flat, and Piano Case Backs. 
in the white, in packages or loose, as provided for straight 
Cc. L. shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 


Strings, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes, class D1. 
(Cancels Items 28, 29, 30, 31, Page 198, and Item 7, Page 199.) 


TUESDAY, OCT. 13, 1914. 
Docket No. 259—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 
Barrels, Half Barrels, Casks, Drums or Kegs, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name, iron or steel: 

Plate, U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: In packages or 
loose, L. C. L., first class; in packages or loose, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fourth class. 

Sheet, U. S., standard gauge No. 17 or thinner: S. U., in 
packages or loose, L. C. L., first class; S. U., in packages 
or loose, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class; K. D., in bundles, 
L. C. L., third class; K. D., in packages or loose, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Plate and Sheet, S. U., in packages or loose, mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 16.000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 
class. 

(Cancels Items 8, 9, 10, 11 and 18, Page 98, and Item 43, 
Page 81.) 





Docket No. 261—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 
and ratings by Western Classification Committee. 
Stove Ornaments or Trimmings, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Copper, Brass or Bronze: In barrels, boxes or crates, first 
class. 

Iron or Steel: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class, 

(Cancels Item 14, Page 251.) 


PASSENGER INCREASE DENIED. 

Requests of the Boston & Maine Railroad and the 
Grand Trunk Railway for approval of a proposed increase 
in passenger mileage rates in New Hampshire from 2 to 
2% cents a mile have been denied by the New Hamp- 
shire public service commission. 
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September 26, 1914 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION 


Desires to Assist in Perfecting Railroad Service 
With Fair Return to Owners 





(Address of Kidgar E. Clark, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of General Railway Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, at Boston, September 16.) 


I congratulate you on the part you have played in 
pbuilding up the most comfortable and luxurious passenger 
service in the world, and, when quality of service is con- 
sidered, it is the cheapest in the world. The reckless 
freedom with which free passes were granted in the years 
gone by and the liberality with which cheap excursion 
fares were accorded, led some, perhaps many, to think 
that passenger service on railroads cost the railroads 
nothing, or that the cost was very much below the com- 
pensation received from those who were unfortunate 
enough to pay full fare. 

The ticket scalper thrived, assisted in his transac- 
tions, in many instances, by representatives of the road. 
Even the clergyman’s wife boasted of riding under an 
assumed name on a contract ticket belonging to another. 
The feeling seemed to be entertained quite generally that 
it was no wrong to defraud a railroad company. 

And so grew up a general expectation that every 
exposition, convention, fair or other gathering was to 
be made a success through cheap railroad fares, while 
those who clamored most loudly for low, and still lower, 
fares, spent their evenings marking up the prices on 
the taings which they expected to sell to the excursionists 
and filled the hallways with cots, for the use of which 
they charged advanced bedroom prices. 

The railroad business is necessarily done in a hurry. 
Nearly everything except safety is subordinated to ex- 
pedition, and unfortunately sometimes safety is given sec- 
ond place. The questions that must be decided are mul- 
titude in number. Frequently they must be decided 
cuickly, to make room for others that are treading on 
their heels. 

Railroads Develop Territory. 

Our railroads were not built to serve sections of de- 
veloped country or of established towns and industries. 
They have, as a rule, been ‘projected into undeveloped 
territory upon the faith of the resources to be developed. 
Government, states, counties and municipalities often ex- 
tended aid. The great part which railroads were to play 
in development of our vast domain was recognized, and 
the advent of a new road was hailed with joy. 

For a long time it seems to have been the generally 
accepted idea that the railroad had the transportation ta 
sell and that, like a private concern, it could sell it to 
whom it chose and at any price it chose. Each railroad 
sought to encourage and assist development along these 
lines. Efforts, sometimes overdone, were made to afford 
the shippers on its line access to widely separated com- 
petitive markets. Naturally, discriminations grew up and, 
having sprung into being, grew apace. Finally it became 
necessary for the government to put forth a restraining 
hand and to assume regulation to some extent of these 
arteries of communication upon which industrial and 
commercial life of the nation depends, and which serve 
in every walk and phase of private life. 

The railroads were created and exist by virtue of 
grant of authority extended by organized government. 

They never could have been built without the right of 
eminent domain. From the beginning they and their 
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operations were subject to the constitutional provision 
that the jurisdiction of Congress over commerce between 
the states is plenary. Certain powers to be exercised 
within definite limits are delegated by the Congress to 
an administrative commission. There are many, many an- 
gles to the many questions that are presented, or that 
present themselves, in connection with the administration 
of the Act to regulate commerce, and yet the fundamental 
principles of the law and its requirements are few and 
simple, 
Charges Must Be Reasonable, 

All charges for services rendered by the carrier must 
be reasonable and just, that is, they must be reasonable 
and just to the carrier and to the carrier’s patrons. Un- 
just discrimination in any form or through any device 
is prohibited. There can be but one lawful charge for 
a given service, and that charge must be collected alike 
from all for whom that service is rendered. 

The reasonableness and justice of a charge and the 
discriminatory or non-discriminatory character of a charge, 
rule or practice are questions of fact upon which widely 
divergent views might, and probably would, be entertained 
by those whose interests are involved on either side; 
hence the necessity for a forum in which such contro- 
versies may fully be presented and decided. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that the uniformity 
required by the law would be destroyed if the several 
courts in different jurisdictions were to pass upon findings 
of fact by the Commission and that, therefore, the finding 
of the Commission on a question of fact is not reviewable 
by the courts if there is substantial testimony in the 
records to support the finding. 

In some quarters we are accused of being unduly 
friendly to the railroads. In other quarters, at the same 
time, we are accused of being bitterly hostile to the 
railroads. As is generally true of all declarations coming 
from extremists on either side, neither of these accusa- 
tions is true and neither of them is in any sense accurate. 
The terms and principles of the law and our own sense 
of justice and right under the facts disclosed by the 
investigations are our guides. In so far as we exercise 
our judgment, we do it in a judicial spirit and, having 
satisfied our consciences as to what is right, just and 
lawful, we are free from worry as to whether or not 
the decision will be popular. 


Kinds of Conservatism. 

Among the terms which are frequently used to de- 
scribe men’s dispositions or natures is the word “conserva- 
tive.” If, however, you ask those who use that description 
to define it, you find that the word means one thing to 
one and another thing to another. There is a conserva- 
tism which means to get in a rut and stay there. There 
is a conservatism which means nothing but laziness. 
Another form of conservatism is nothing short of cow- 
ardice. And still another form of conservatism means 
to move along with and help the progress of the age ap- 
proaching important and far-reaching changes in such a 
way as to reach the desired end by degrees, never losing 
sight of the goal sought, but avoiding precipitate steps, 
which, if taken, will work unnecessary destruction or do 
irreparable injury. I am that kind of a conservative and 
of such conservatives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is composed, 

Some of the extremists on one side suggest freely 
that a commission composed of others than experienced 
railroad officials cannot be competent to deal with these 
questions. And yet we have the satisfaction of knowing 
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from the mouths of railroad officials that our work is and 
has been helpful in many ways to the railroads. 

A captain of a steamboat on the Mississippi River 
found himself without a pilot. A native approached the 
captain and tendered his services as pilot. The captain 
asked him if he knew where the sandbars were, to which 
the native replied, “Nope.” ‘Then,’ said the captain, 
“how do you expect to be of service as a pilot?” The 
native answered, “I know where they ‘ain’t.’” It is far 
better to expend energy trying to find where frictions 
and obstructions “ain’t’” than to hunt them up and then 
face the necessity of removing them. .It was because, 
after years of trial of the plan of leaving all these matters 
in the hands of the railroads, it was found to be generally 
unsatisfactory and, in some directions, intolerable, that 
the government employed a new pilot and drew some 
new charts for his guidance. 


Desire to Help. 


We desire to assist you and other officers of the 
railroads in making the railroad service of the United 
States the safest, the best, the cleanest, the fairest and the 
most efficient in the world and to render that service to 
your patrons at charges that are as low as possible, 
commensurate with fair and liberal returns to the owners 
of the railroads. We know full well that the American 
people demand and will demand efficient railroads. Every- 
one knows that the railroads’ revenue must come from 
selling transportation. Everyone should be willing, and 
if he is not willing he can be compelled to pay what the 
service is worth, including a reasonable profit. On the 
other hand, the railroad being a public servant, operating 
and existing under public franchise, has no right to ex- 
pect, and should not be permitted to extort, more than 
a reasonable return upon the investment of the property 
devoted to the public service. 

Some day we will have better understandings between 
the railroads and the public, between the railroads and 
the Commission and between the Commission and the 
public. When that day comes, it will be generally real- 
ized that much apprehension was based entirely on mis- 
understandings or in lack of understandings as to facts, 
intentions, inclinations and policies. We desire to do a 
constructive, not a destructive, work. We hopé to help 
in bringing about those better understandings. 


Law of Competition. 


Sometimes the whole schoo] is deprived of recess 
because the teacher is unable to locate the guilty one 
or two scholars, but the great majority are good boys, 
nevertheless. All criminal laws are necessitated by a 
small minority who have criminal tendencies. All civil 
law is necessitated by a minority who are unwilling to do 
‘right or by the necessity for a common rule of action. A 
custom recognized by a community as representing the 
right and just course often becomes a rule of law. There 
is, in the railroad business, a law of competition that, in 
some ways, to some extent, is inexorable. The most 
direct way to the poorhouse would be an effort to charge 
more on desirable competitive business than ig néked by 
competitors. All railroads cannot be equally profitable 
to their owners. Differences of location, development, 
capitalization, management and physical condition, all 
have their effect. 

The effort of every loyal officer and employe is to 
make a success of the operation of his road. The law 
requires only that all patrons shall be accorded just and 
equal treatment under similar conditions of service ren- 
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dered by the same carrier. If we can be nelpful in bring. 
ing about conditions satisfactory to the great majority 
of their patrons and satisfactory to the owners of those 
roads that are operated and capitalized upon sound busi- 
ness principles and not as stock-jobbing concerns, we 
shall feel that the world will be better for our having 
lived, and so shall be content. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s statement of car 
surpluses and shortages September 15 shows a surplus oi 
138,108 cars, a decrease of 27,136, since September 1. 
The total surplus September 1 was 165,244 cars and Sept. 
15, 1913, was 61,753 cars. The box car surplus decreased 
approximately 19,000; this decrease is practically all in 
states west of the Mississippi River and in Canada. There 
was also a heavy reduction in coal cars in the eastern 
states, where the surplus was reduced more than one-half. 

The total shortage September 15 was 2,059 cars; 
Sept. 1, 1914, 1,918 cars; Sept. 15, 1913, 21,594 cars. A 
slight increase is noticeable in the shortage. 





SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 15, 1914....200 57,499 8,501 39,558 32,550 ° 138,108 
Sept. 1, 1914.:..194 76,386 7,356 46,141 35,361 165,244 
Aug. 15, 1914....188 75,272 7,189 56,560 35,259 174,260 
July 15, 1914....191 85,993 6,929 93,509 41,953 228,384 
June 15, 1914....188 88,450 7,111 93,520 43,913 232,994 
May 15, 1914....177 82,890 8,611 99,664 48,241 239,406 


April 15, 1914....185 74,040 10,206 92,139 36,939 213,324 
Mch., 15, 1914....188 51,661 10,926 39,133 30,290 132,010 


Feb. 14, 1914....186 64,832 11,972 84,775 37,806 199,385 
Jan. 15, 1914....189 80,756 13,898 87,149 35,471 217,274 
Dec. 15, 1913. ...189 43,156 6,267 36,435 21,655 107,513 
Nov. 15, 1913....195 17,589 3,214 10,520 14,736 46,059 
Oct. 15, 1913....198 14,636 2,956 6,014 13,592 37,198 
Sept. 15, 1913....208 32,398 2,735 8,714 17,906 61,753 
Aug. 15, 1913....211 35,756 2,951 8,293 22,253 69,2538 
July 15, 1913....211 35,111 3,221 13,203 24,745 76,280 
June 14, 1913....212 33,180 3,272 11,098 23,576 71,126 
May 15, 1913....220 23,299 3,286 12,267 22,417 61,26 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 15, 1914....200 1,514 114 191 240 2,059 
Sept. 1, 1914....194 1,464 123 66 265 1,918 
Aug. 15, 1914....188 1,080 154 496 385 2,115 
July 15, 1914....191 867 411 292 273 1,843 
June 15, 1914....188 179 366 49 66 660 
May 15, 1914....177 176 131 313 144 764 
April 15, 1914....185 163 68 24 200 455 
Mch. 15, 1914. ...188 2,303 580 3,282 980 7,145 
Feb. 14, 1914....186 1,398 84 239 612 2,333 
Jan. 15, 1944....189 1,084 155 789 357 2,385 
Dec. 15, 1913....189 2,739 392 2,295 542 5,968 
Nov. 15, 1913....195 9,640 1,676 8,477 3,614 23,407 
Oct. 15, 1913....198 25,021 2,110 12,502 3,613 43,246 
Sept. 15, 1913....208 11,072 1,423 7,731 1,368 21,594 
Aug. 15, 1913....211 5,716 1,746 7,038 328 14,828 
July 15, 1913....211 3,161 921 1,826 967 6,875 
June 14, 1913....212 3,205 1,633 2,033 328 7,199 
May 15, 1913....220 3,881 2,449 4,226 419 10,975 


The statement of location of freight car equipment 
for September 1 shows: Total cars on line, 2,417,674, as 
against 2,419,180, Sept. 1, 1913; excess, 9,208, as against 
76,089. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES INCREASED. 

The Idaho public utilities commission has granted the 
application of the Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bureau 
to allow common carriers to increase demurrage charges 
on refrigerator cars in accordance with circulars No. 
1453 and No. 1459 of the American Railway Association. 
The commission says it believes the charges proposed will 
be helpful in securing the more active handling of cars 
containing perishable commodities and will act as an in- 
centive to dealers and shippers to load and unload cars 
more promptly, and that the season is now on when the 
movements of such perishable commodities are heaviest 
and require immediate transportation. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD o/ Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


“Wenn viner fiir ein Blatt geachvieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


STATION ACCOUNTING 





Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 


The letter from Mr. Robinson of the Northwestern 
Fruit Exchange on “Station Accounting” and your editorial 
comment in THE TRAFFIC WorRLD for Sept. 12, 1914, deal 
with a condition which is undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult for a railroad company to correct, and at the 
same time one of the most annoying things which the 
shipping public has to contend with. Still, it can be 
largely remedied—generally speaking—by broad co-opera- 
tion between the railroads and the industrials. 

During the year 1913 this company filed three hundred 
and thirty-three claims against the railroads other than 
loss and damage claims. Of these about thirty were for 
overcharge in weights (and here is another problem). 
Two hundred and forty claims covered shipments: origi- 
nating at points other than our Alton factory and at 
which there were no track scales—and on less-than-car- 
load shipments of different products which we handle. 
Only about sixty-three of these claims were for overcharge 
in rates on cars of bottles from our Alton factory, and 
these included a number of reparation claims now filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This is a very small percentage. Sixty-three claims 
for overcharge in rates on something more than four thou- 
sand carloads of bottles which we shipped from our Alton 
factory during the year and on practically 80 per cent 
of which this company paid the freight. 

On all cars which we ship from Alton we obtain the 
track scaling of the Western Weighing & Inspection Bu- 
reau from the railroad, and verify this at once. Attached 
to our invoice we send the original bill of lading and 
a printed form—filled out—showing the weights, rates 
and tariff authority and total amount of charges which 
suould be collected. Very often the paid freight bills 
have been returned to us, plainly indicating a correction 
to our figures. Sometimes, of course, our customers care- 


lessiy or wilfully pay more than the amounts which we 


show and a claim results; but this is comparatively rare. 


In other words, we audit these bills before they are 
presented, and, while we do not claim originality for 
our methods, we know that with practically no extra 
work we have materially decreased the number of our 
overcharge claims. 

We realize that our commodity is a simple one com- 
pared to the proposition which the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange has—with icing charges, etc.—and in our own 
business conditions have come up which make it impos- 
sible to follow this plan at times. 

But, as far as the railroads are concerned, it is like 
that old story—‘Don’t shoot the musician; he is doing 
the best he can.” There is a lot of room for improve- 
ment, of course, but good tools cost money, and where 
the money is to come from is the question that is bother- 
ing a lot of people right now. Perhaps, after all, the best 


thing for us—on the other side of the fence—to remem- 
ber is that “The Lord helps those who help themselves.” 
Illinois Glass Co., 
A. W. Sherwood, Traffic Manager. 
Alton, Ill., Sept. 16, 1914. 


THE TEXAS RATE SITUATION 
Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

It is not unlikely that the movement on the part of 
the carriers operating in the state of Texas to secure an 
increase of freight rates which are prescribed by the 
railroad commission of that state will result in a general 
readjustment of both state and_interstate rates, and lead 
to an abandonment of the common point basis, which has 
been employed heretofore in that territory. 

In justification of their action, the carriers call atten- 
tion to the fact that the fiscal year ending June 30 indi- 
cates a deficit in their income in excess of $6,000,000. 
This is indicated by the following figures, which are 
taken, with the exception of those for 1914, from the 
annual reports of the railroad commission of the state of 
Texas, these figures being furnished that body by the 
carriers: 


Gross Operating Increase 
Year. earnings. expenses. Income. or decrease 
1910 ....$ 94,730,950.58 $72,521,819.39 $22,209,181.19 ........... 
1911 .... 98,931,673.85 76,306,408.76 22,625,265.09 $ 416,133.90 
1912 .... 102,781,530.94 81,718,122.04 *21,063,408.90 *1,561,856.19 
1913 .... 116,460,375.15 90,991,943.61 25,468,431.54 4,405,022.64 
1914 ....*108,304,150.80 *89,187,541.97 *19,016,608.83 *6,451,822.71 





* Decrease. 

In the matter of depleted income, the Texas carriers 
are not alone, as the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the net income of the railways of 
this country per mile for the year ending June 30 was 
lower than for any year in the past decade. Operating 
expenses increased $35,191,237 and the net operating in- 
come decreased $130,276,210 as compared with the year 
past. While the period of depression has not confined 
losses to the transportation interests only, they are prob- 
ably felt by them and those closely allied to a greater 
extent than by other lines of business. In report of the 
American Locomotive Works recently made public a de- 
crease in earnings was shown of over 60 rer cent, at- 
tributable entirely to the falling off in orders for motive 
power by the carriers. 

Traffic With Mexico. 

A considerable portion of the revenue of the lines 
operating within the state of Texas is derived from ex- 
port and import traffic to and from the Republic of Mex- 
icd, and, owing to the almost entire cessation of commerce 
for over the year past, their revenues have been still fur- 
ther depleted, and it may be reasonably inferred that the 
European war and the wage controversy between the 
western carriers and their trainmen, if adjudicated in 
favor of the latter, will’ not be without their depressing 
e “ects. 

The following statistics, gleaned from the annual re- 
ports of the railroad commission of Texas, with reference > 
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to the tonnage revenue and rate per ton per mile, would 
seem to indicate the deficit complained of it not attrib- 
utable to the measure o: the rates themselves, but rather 
to their mode of application, or possibly to divisions on 
unremunerative interstate traffic. The following figures 
indicate only the revenue derived from local and interline 
intrastate traffic. Interstate traffic of all kinds is excluded 


therefrom. 

Average 
Tons haul, 
Year. Revenue. Tons. one mile. Rate.* miles. 
EE (So wane w see $30, 453,162.90 20,282,670 2,113,801,141 1.4389 104.2 
1912 ........-.. 32,948 :748.38 21,352,508 2,273,754,941 1.448 106.5 
Dn. vve cas erie 38,093,781.59 25, "030,623 2,719,029,441 1.401 108.6 

*Per ton per mile. 
Comparing the revenue per ton per mile with that 
of the railroads of the entire country, which was 7.29 


mills for 1913, and affords a very unsatisfactory basis on 
which to base a petition for a readjustment or increase 
in the state rates. 

The adjustment employed in Texas is peculiar to that 
state, which, for rate-making purposes, is divided into 
two parts: One, designated as “Common Point Territory,” 
and two, “Differential Territory.” Common point terri- 
tory may roughly be described as that portion of the 
state lying on and east of a line drawn from Quanah to 
Big Springs, and thence to Corpus Christi, Tex., on the 
rulf of Mexico. 

Common Point Territory. 

in common point territory, rates are prescribed on 
class traffic for all distances up to and including 245 
miles, rates increasing as the distance increases until 
the maximum rates are reached at 246 miles. The maxi- 
mum rates are then applied to all distances in excess of 
245 miles, irrespective of the length of the haul, provided 
that it is entirely within common point territory. Under 
this system the Texas & Pacific Railway, for example, 
would receive no more for hauling a shipment from Tex- 
arkana to Big Springs, Tex. (a distance of 513 miles), 
than it would for hauling the same shipment from Tex- 
arkana to Fort Worth (a distance of 246 miles). 

As in common point territory, a graduated scale is 
provided likewise for differential territory for distances 
up to and including 260 miles, this scalé being in the form 
of differentials which are added to the rates to the com- 
mon point territory rates to establish through rates on 
traffic moving from common point territory to destinations 
in ditferential territory. 

As points located in the common point district of 
Texas are on a common footing in so far as freight rates 
from the central middle West were concerned, it seemed 
desirable to the Texas commission, in adopting the policy 
that they did, to place the more important distributing 
points within the state of Texas on a common footing 
in so far as the distribution of goods to consuming points 
were concerned. As may be seen in this adjustment, 
while the advantage of location is preserved to each 
point as far as consuming points located within a radius 
of 245 miles is concerned, points in excess of that dis- 
tance are reached with the same level of rates. 

Whatever may be said in behalf of this ingenious 
system, it is certain that it fails to accomplish its pur- 
pose in several respects; first, it has never been possible 
for the rail lines to equalize the competition from eastern 
seaboard through the gulf ports, and that Houston and 
other points located in proximity to these gulf ports of 
entry enjoy advantages which the rail lines serving Fort 
Worth, Dallas and other interior points are unable to 
meet, and, in view of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission with reference to the Pacific Naviga- 
tion Co., it may be anticipated that independent steamship 
lines will now engage in this traffic, which will tend to 
still further benefit tne distributing centers adjacent to 
the Gulf. 

Benefit Denied to Many Points. 

Second, as the interstate rate structure is molded 
thereon and blanket rates established to all common point 
territory, from intrastate points, many points are denied 
benefit of the advantage of their location which would 
accrue to them were a basing point system devised such 
as is employed in the southeastern section of the coun- 
try; and, in so far as the adjustment is concerned, there 
seems to be just as much logic in placing Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis on a common plane, as regards the dis- 
tribution of goods, as Waco and Dallas, Tex. 

A comparison of the class rates applicable within 
the state of Texas with those prescribed by the state 
commission of Nebraska in their recent order and with 
those currently in effect in Central Freight Association 
territory, would seem to still further indicate that the 


difficulty of the Texas lines is not engendered by the 
measure of the rates themselves. 
TEXAS INTR ASTATE RATES. 
Miles. 1 2 3 5 A 3 Cc D E 
OP pce ey 27 25 23 1 18 19 16 13 11 8 
Oe kexess 44 4] 38 35 26 27 24 21 16 13 
+? eee 58 54 49 47 33 34 31 27 19 16 
.. 70 65 58 56 39 40 37 31 22 17 
a 80 72 60 58 44 46 40 34 23 17 
CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION, 
Miles 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Be A 52 12 11% 10% 8% i% 61 
Ley 24 22 19 121% 9 8 
WOO kcceesa 28% 25 20 13% 101% Sl, 
BO ee cots 33 38% 22 15 12 9% 
WO sc ce 37 32 2314 16 13% 10% 
| ese 45 39 30 21 18 15 
OER” ie eenss 75 65 50 35 30 25 
*Note.—Chicago to New York. 
NEBRASKA DISTANCE RATES 

Miles. 1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D KE 
50 Te ae. a ae Cee. a a oo oe ee 
OO: .cccecc0- SB BRL. 22.1038. 149 165. 11.6..29 282 5: 
BO sinuses 43 36.6 30.1 25.8 19.4 21.5 15.1 12.9 10.8 73 
200 ..ssccee BS 462% 37.1 SL8 SED 96.5 186 15.9 123 9.0 
250: icscsece 68 68.6 461 S78 28.4 SLE 82:1 189 468° 10,7 
200 ..isc0. FS C21 GLI 48.8 28.0 36:6 35:6 21.9 18.3 12.4 
339 79 67.2 65.3 47.4 35. 6 39.5 27.7 25.7 19.8 13.4 
700 ...+++e. 123 104.6 86.1 73.8 55.4 61.5 43.1 369 30.8 20.9 


Increases Permitted. 


The Texas commission has permitted substantial in- 
creases in the state rates on two occasions, and the fol- 
lowing comparison on interstate rates applicable from 
St. Louis to Texas common points indicates that the 
tendency of rates themselves in this region is not down- 
Even the older rates were on a very high level 
as compared with those that obtain in other sections of 
the country. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., TO TEXAS COMMON POINTS 


Year. 1 2 3 4 5 A B C D E 
Se Sateuaese 120 104 88 77 i 67 63 55 45 40 
| ee 120 104 88 77 63 67 60 55 45 4() 
NE: a wings: 6 «ere 1338 117 101 90 70 7 67 60 48 40 
DE <thede a seee 33 117 102 92 72 76 67 57 46 39 
RS cola chi uit 130 113 97 90 70 74 65 54 3 39 
BO nvdacwusos 137 = 121 104 96 7 77 70 58 46: 39 
es 147 129 112 102 80 8 75 62 650 43 
Present ...... 147 125 104 96 7 79 70 58 46 £39 


The present scale of rates from St. Louis to Texas 
common points, which is also used as the basis for con- 
structing through rates from all points in the middle 
West and related territories, is prescribed as maxi- 
mum rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
recent case, and it is not supposed that any increase 
can be obtained in them unless a general departure from 
the present methods of making state rates is authorized, 
The average haul on interstate traffic under the intertsate 
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rates was determined as being in the neighborhood of 
800 miles. 
Intrastate Commodity Rates. 

The intrastate commodity rates are made on the 
same plan as the class rates, except that the rate is not 
scaled for such a great distance, and is consequently 
blanketed over a larger area. Scaled rates, for example, 
are provided for cotton up to and including 160 miles, 
beyond which distance the rate for all distances is uni- 
form. Some of the commodities are on a very low basis. 
It is alleged that this is due to political influences, and 
that the large shippers are favored in this way. If this 
be true, it would seem to afford sufficient justification in 
itself for a readjustment of the rates complained of. 

It is also stated that the carriers, in endeavoring to 
comply with the Commission’s order with reference to 
the interstate rates to Shreveport, have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a system of rates ap- 
plying east from Dallas and Houston, which are con- 
siderably in excess of the existing class and commodity 
rates prescribed by the state. Rates to points west of 
Houston and Dallas are not disturbed. The general effect 
of the compliance with the order seems to be that, while 
the discrimination at Shreveport is remedied, other dis- 
criminations have been created by the readjustment, and 
at this time it is difficult to forecast the ultimate result 
thereof. 

In conclusion, it would seem that, as the carriers 
allege the state-prescribed rates as applied to the actual 
transportation of property are unremunerative, that the 
allegation has been made that some of the commodity 
rates are unduly preferential and discriminatory, due to 
political issues and the discriminations that are occa- 
sioned at border points under the application of this rate- 
making scheme, that these are sufficient reasons in them- 
selves to occasion a general readjustment of the rates, if 
necessary, to eliminate the evil. From the personnel of 
the railroad commission of Texas, I believe that the 
members thereof are sufficiently broad-minded to meet 
the carriers in a spirit of fairness and to accord them 
such relief as may be warranted by the evidence that 
they introduce in this case. 

Should a general readjustment be decided upon, I, for 
one, sincerely trust that it will make the method of 
stating interstate rates somewhat less complex than it 
is at the present time, and that the number of publica- 
tions naming class and commodity rates to and from 
Texas may be materially reduced. 

R. E. Riley, 

Department of Interstate Commerce, La Salle Exten- 
sion University. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 17, 1914. 


FAVORS HIGHER RATES 


John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, is quoted as saying in regard to the appeal 
of the railroads for higher rates: 

“The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is in favor 
of any movement which will mean better business condi- 
tions. We opposed former efforts on the part of railroads 
to obtain higher rates, because we did not believe that 
conditions in the country warranted the changes and be- 
cause we would be the ones to suffer. 

“We still want to ship our goods just as cheaply as 
possible, but we want them shippede Conditions now are 
such that they cannot always be shipped, partly because 
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there is no market and partly because the railroads can- 
not afford to supply the needed equipment. 

“The railroads are in trouble, and because they are 
in trouble we are in trouble also. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently granted a small increase to 
the eastern trunk lines, but to the smaller systems the 
rates remain just the same. These smaller systems are 
bearing the greater part of the expenses, and are suffer- 
ing the most from the decrease in business. 

“The railroads are the agencies for delivering our 
goods. There is no sentimental desire on our part to 
aid the ‘poor railroads’ for themselves alone, nor are we 
taking this attitude out of sympathy to the widows and 
orphans who own the securities. It is simply a business 
proposition.” 

Mr. Glenn deplored the fact that the government was 
about to spend $10,000,000 to learn the valuation of the 
railroads of the country at a time when a war tax is 
threatened to offset the reduced revenues. 

“It will cost the government from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 to learn what the railroads are worth. The gov- 
ernment wants $100,000,000 to be raised by means of a war 
tax, and then one-tenth of the amount will be spent to 
gather railroad facts, and five years will be consumed in 
the work,” said Mr. Glenn. 


CRISIS CONFRONTING RAILROADS 


(B. F. Bush, President Missouri Pacific, in a recent speech at 
St. Louis.) 


The problems arising from the European war con- 
fronting the country as to the difficulties in marketing our 
many varied productions are momentous. These are re- 
ceiving deserved consideration by our government and 
public spirited citizens, and it is hoped that an ameliora- 
tion of the harsh conditions encountered will be at once 
forthcoming. 

Serious as these problems are, they are no greater 
as to) their injurious effect on the welfare of the country, 
in the decline of industry, trade and commerce than those 
which confront the transportation industry. Though much 
has been considered and done for the relief of other in- 
dustries, nothing so far has been suggested to aid the 
railroad industry, which is all important to every other. 
For some years back railroads, by reason of diminished 
net earnings, have experienced difficulties in borrowing 
money to make necessary improvements to meet the re- 
quirements of the expanding business and the public de- 
mand for better service. This war emergency will ac- 
centuate this situation and further impair their credit, so 
that under the present conditions of inadequate revenues 
all attempts to finance railroad securities will be futile. 

This is the gravest danger with which railroads have 
been menaced in their history. They are thus not only 
deprived of the means to meet current urgent needs in 
affording inadequate service, but they are confronted with 
the problem as to how they can take care of outstanding 
obligations which mature in the near future. 

A careful computation of these obligations shows 
there are upward of $578,000,000 in default at the present 
time, $34,000,000 which must be met before the end of 
this year and $563,000,000 between now and the end of 
next year. It is needless to say that if these obligations 
are not met, other industrial interests dependent on the 
railroads will be injuriously affected as well as the rail- 
roads. 

The probabilities are that for a long time to come 
American seeurities will not find a market in Europe. 
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All surplus capital of that Continent will for some years 
be required to replace the destruction of property and 
repair the ravages of war. Nor is this all, for we shall 
likely have to repurchase a large share of the American 
securities which are now held in Europe. This will throw 
upon our own people the burden of financing the railroad 
requirements for an indefinite period, and if the railroads 
are not to be driven upon the rocks of bankruptcy and 
deterioration, they must have the kindly co-operation and 
friendship of the public and our law-making bodies as 
never before. 

It is now quite generally known that for a long period 
back, even with good crops and prosperous times, rail- 
road revenues have not been adequate for railroad re- 
quirements; they have not been sufficient to enable them 
to establish a sound credit with bankers so as to raise 
money for improvements and extensions to take care 
properly of the expanding commerce. 

Rate reductions and burdensome regulations pre- 
scribed by federal and state authority, together with 
largely increased taxes and expenses for labor and ma- 
terials entering into the operation of the roads, have so 
decreased the net earnings of the carriers as to leave 
many of them without means to meet their mortgage in- 
terest. As a consequence of this their credit has been 
swept away and they are unable to get new money for 
necessary improvements and facilities. It is estimated 
that to provide amply for the constantly increasing busi- 
ness, $50,000,000 of new money is required yearly. Of 
course, such a sum could not be provided from earnings, 
though large sums from earnings, when available, are now 
spent for the purposes named. 

As an instance of how the low rates with the increased 
expenses work, I may cite the results of operation of 
the railroads of the country for the last fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914. The gross earnings for the year were 
$44,000,000 less than those of 1913, but the expenses and 
taxes were $76,000,000 more, making the net earnings for 
1914 $120,000,000 less than for 1913. This is $120,000,000 
less to meet obligations, which no doubt has been in- 
creased during the year by the expenditure of new money 
for needed betterments or extensions. 

How long can the railroad industry of the country 
continue to give the high standard of service which it 
now provides and which service is essential to the pros- 
perity of all other industries, trades and callings, with 
results such as shown for a year’s labor? The year cited, 
with its increased expenses and decreased net, is not an 
exceptional one. Expenses beyond the power of the man- 
agement and control have so increased of late years and 
enforced rate reductions have so followed one upon the 
other that it is only by using every device toward efficient 
operation that some of our roads are enabled to live. 

We are face to face with the gravest crisis in the 
history of American railroads—so grave, in fact, that 
those intrusted with the responsibility of their manage- 
ment are for the moment too dazed to fully comprehend 
the profound difficulties which now surround them. The 
only hope for them that I can see is, that there be 
an immediate advance in their passenger and freight 
rates. The rates now obtainable are not compensatory 
for the service rendered. This is particularly true of 
the passenger rates. 

Such an advance in the rates as would give the rail- 
roads the necessary net earnings, whereby they would 
establish a better credit with investors, would not be 
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burdensome on any industry, and when resolved to the 
selling price to the consumer, it would be inappreciable. 

Mind you, I haven’t lost faith in the future. We 
have the greatest country in the world and the greatest 
and most resourceful people on the globe, and if we all 
“stand as one,” as the President says, we shall weather 
the storm—but in the meantime all thinking men cannot 
realize too scon the grave exigencies which confront us. 

Undoubtedly this great European war has opened the 
doors to many world markets which have heretofore been 
ciosed to us, and in order that we may take prompt ad- 
vantage of these opportunities it is all the more necessary 
that our industrial machinery be maintained at the high- 
est possible point of efficiency. A breakdown in our 
transportation facilities now would be fatal indeed. 

Nor am I in a humor to scold or find fault with the 
troubles we have had in the past. Unquestionably there 
have been abuses in the railroad world, as in all other 
lines of commercial and industrial activity, but there is 
little likelihood that there will be much cause for com- 
plaint in this respect from this time forward. 

With the power to make rates lodged in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the several states and 
with a closer surveillance of the issuance of all kinds 
of securities than ever before, the railroads are to-day 
absolutely in the hands of the people, as their will may 
be expressed through their law-making bodies. If the 
people are willing that the railroads shall have living 
rates for the service they render; if they are willing to 
protect them against assaults and unreasonable demands 
of one kind and another, we will make American railroad 
securities so hishly respected as an investment that those 
of our fellow-citizens who have money—who are our only 
refuge in the present storm—will be glad to put their 
savings and accumulations into them. 

This is our only hope. When one considers that there 
are approximately 4,000,000 bona fide holders of American 
railroad securities at the present time anyone can see 
how vitally important it is to maintain public confidence 
in these investments. Tuat the public will not fail us in 
this crisis, and that, on the other hand, those in charge 
of the railroads will try harder than ever before to merit 
the people’s confidence and good-will, I confidently believe. 


CO-OPERATION WITH RAILROADS 








Following is a letter sent, September 18, to E. E. 
Hooper, secretary, Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
by P. S. Fletcher, treasurer of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 
of Chicago: 

“I inclose herewith some literature which I secured 
from Mr. E. B. Leigh. I wish particularly to call your 
attention to his address of Dec. 11, 1913, in which sta- 
tistics are given showing the number of cars ordered by 
the railroads during the years 1908 to 1912. 

“It is my understanding that it takes about two and 
a half million cars to handle the country’s business and 
that the life of a car is seven to ten years. In order 
to keep the equipment in good condition it would be 
necessary to purchase 250,000 cars annually. There has 
not been bought anywhere near this amount. During the 
five years from 1908 to 1912 there were less than 800,000 
cars bought, while there should have been 1,250,000. 

“If the railroads are the barometer of the country’s 
business, as claimed by Mr. Leigh, then it should be the 
duty of all lumber manufacturers and their associations 
to give serious consideration as to the best ways and 
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means of cooperating with the railroads so that they 
will be enabled to make the purchases that are necessary 
to keep their equipment in good condition. 

“The lumber interests can afford to stand their pro- 
portion of the higher rates if it will increase business, and 
I think we should avail ourselves of every opportunity to 
kelp the railroacs increase their earnings. It is very 
evident that the railroads in general need a great deal 
of new equipment; a large proportion of their cars which 
are being used, are almost worthless, and they need new 
cars to take their place. If all the commercial associa- 
tions of the country would take hold of this matter, it 
would soon be adjusted in a satisfactory manner. 

“IT am calling your attention to this proposition, as I 
believe it to be of great importance to your association.” 


Address cf E. B. Leigh. 


The address reierred to in the letter was on the sub- 
ject, “Railway Purchases Measure General Business Pros- 
perity,” by E. B. Leigh, president Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co., delivered at the annual meeting of the Railway 
Business Association, the national organization of manu- 
facturers of railway material, equipment and supplies, at 
wew York, Dec. 11, 1913. It follows: 

“What is the matter with general business? What 
can ke done to restore activity? There are conclusive 
grounds for believing that the largest single factor in 
the present interruption and rapidly approaching business 
depression was and is the enforced and continued curtail- 
ment of railway purchases. No factor which could now 
be introduced into the situation would do more to stim- 
ulate general business out of its present and impending 
condition than a vigorous resumption of railway expendi- 
tures. This conclusion, while applying to the state of 
affairs at this moment, is based upon a careful study and 
comparison covering many years, showing the relation 
between railway purchases and general business. ; 

“The results of this careful and detailed analysis are 
presented at this time in the hope that the painful ex- 
perience with which the country is afflicted and further 
threatened may yield us at least the dividend of knowledge 
upon which to base future national policies. Indeed, it 
has an immediate and urgent bearing upon a policy which 
the government is at this moment engaged in formally 
considering. If the conclusions drawn from past experi- 
ence are correct, and if even the small advance in freight 
rates now asked for by the eastern railroads would enable 
and encourage them and other roads to make considerable 
outlays at once, such an outcome would directly result 
in a decided restoration of general business activity. 


Remove Artificial Restriction. 


“It is not for a moment proposed that railways shall 
be permitted advances in rates in order that unnecessary 
purchases may temporarily benefit the railway supply in- 
dustries, or even the whole country. Waste never per- 
manently benefits anybody. It is not unnecessary pur- 
chases which are under discussion. Railway facilities 
are insufficient to meet any considerable increase in ton- 
nage. The proposition is not to overstimulate, but to 
remove an artificial restriction, in the shape of rates too 
low. . 

“The greatest danger at this moment is delay. It 
is well recognized that it requires a greater force to 
start from inertia than to continue a momentum already 
established. The sooner the Commission can issue a 
favorable decree the more certainly will the influencing 
power of railway purchases be effective in the restoration 
of general business. 

“Not many years ago comparatively few business 
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men, aside from those directly selling to the railways, 
realized that railway prosperity meant general business 
prosperity. 

“The past few years, however, have witnessed a 
steadily growing recognition of this fact on the part of 
business men generally, until to-day it is substantially an 
accepted doctrine. 

“There is widespread confusion, however, as to what 
constitutes ‘railway prosperity,’ often the result of the 
popular error of accepting the increased earnings of some 
particular railway, or the naturally growing gross earn- 
ings of railways generally as proclaimed by the public 
press, as being indicative of “railway prosperity.” Much 
is now being written regarding decreased net earnings 
and the many other evidences that the railways generally 
are by no means prosperous in the true sense of the word, 
or as determined by the true tests applicable to all busi- 
ness enterprises. 


Purchases Measure Prosperity. 


“It is believed that the watchword ‘Railway Pros- 
perity Means General Business Prosperity’ should be 
changed to read: ‘Railway Purchases Measure General 
Business Prosperity.’ 

“Inasmuch as the railways of this country constitute 
its greatest industry next to that of agriculture; with 
but one thing to sell—transportation—the ultimate con- 
sumers of everything they buy, their purchases extending 
substantially throughout almost every department of busi- 
ness, Many of them on a tremendous scale—it must be 
obvious how potent a factor they are in general business 
conditions. 

“As the iron and steel industry has long been recog- 
nized as being the truest index of general business con- 
ditions, and as the statement has been reliably made that 
the railways consume, directly and indirectly, between 
40 per cent and 50 per cent of the iron and steel produc- 
tion of the country, it is manifest that the expansion 
or restriction of railway consumption must vitally affect 
this barometer. 

“The ramifications of railway purchases make it im- 
possible to classify them in the aggregate. But few of the 
more important items, such as rails, for example, are 
made the subject of public information and statistical 
compilation. However, the conditions under which rail 
purchases are made are not believed to be such as to 
reflect the railways’ prosperity, or their purchasing ability 
in a broad sense. 

Equipment Purchases an Index. 


“Many years of observation have led to the belief 
that of those items officially compiled, tabulated and made 
public, perhaps no one so clearly and typically reflects 
the railways’ general purchasing ability as that of new 
equipment. When the railways are buying freely of new 
equipment, they are generally likewise buying freely of 
all other articles essential to maintenance and operation. 
Within the past few years the purchasing of new equip- 
ment has had a greater influence upon the iron and steel 
industry because of the transition from wooden to steel 
construction. 

“One ‘branch of the speaker’s business being that of 
making and supplying a necessary article used on rail: 
way car equipment, he has been led to make a close 
study of the effect of railway purchases of new equipment 
upon general business, and long since became more than 
convinced that there was no one more important factor 
in the development of general business activity than that 
of the active purchasing of new equipment by the raik 
ways. He further fully believes that railway equipment 
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purchases, with naturally attendant influence upon the 
great volume of other railway purchases, not only initiate 
general business prosperity, but are necessary to sustain 
such prosperity. 

“It has been observed for many years past that the 
r .ilway supply industry has been the first to recognize, 
and to participate in, a revival of general business; like- 
wise the first to detect the signs and feel the effects of 
its impending decline. 

“It is well known in many quarters that since 1907 
railway purchases have been affected (and in large meas- 
ure curtailed) by causes other than those which influenced 
them in preceding years, chief among these being govern- 
mental control and restrictions. 

“It has, however, become quite apparent that since 
the year 1907 ‘railway purchases’ as a factor in general 
business conditions have been evidenced with increasing 
clearness, and brought into more prominent notice by 
those who attempt to follow the trend of general business. 

“Reviewed by years and since what is known as the 
‘money panic’ of 1907, we find the following conditions: 


1908 Lean Year, 


“The year 1908 was notably the leanest of business 
years, notwithstanding bountiful crops and plentiful money. 
I was likewise the year in which the smallest number 
of cars were ordered, namely 62,999, and the minimum 
of railway purchases made for many years. 

“The conditions of 1908 were continued well into 
1909, but the last half of the year witnessed a substantial 
buying movement by the railways, the total cars ordered 
for the year aggregating 493,874, nearly 70 per cent of 
which, however, were ordered within the last four months, 
with particularly heavy orders in November and December. 
This gave a fairly good business year, with a heavy ‘carry 
over’ to 1910. 

“General business promptly followed, and with the 
heavy ‘carry over’ business from 1909, referred to, coupled 
with fairly good buying on the part of the railways dur- 
ing the first six months, made the year 1910 a still better 
year than 1909, although the total of car purchases was 
only 145,085. The falling off in car orders after the 
middle of the year was duly reflected in the decline of 
business until, at the end of 1910, the probabilities of 1911 
were clearly foreshadowed. 

“The decline in general business, together with the 
falling off of railway purchases, continued throughout 
almost the entire year; but at its close a buying move- 
ment on the part of the railways set in. The total number 
of cars ordered for the year were 135,740, nearly 30 per 
cent of which were placed at the very end of the year, 
and necessarily carried forward into 1912. 

“We reached a high point in railway purchases about 
May, 1912, continuing with normal purchases for most 
of the remainder of the year, again reaching a high point 
at the very end of the last quarter, the total car pur- 
chases being 238,400, the largest number in any year 
since 1906. It is here significant to note that the fore- 
going conditions in railway purchases were followed by 
a phenomenal revival of general business during the 
last half of 1912; this, too, in the face of a national elec- 
tion fraught with more uncertainties as to its outcome 
than any we have had for years. Business seemed to 
ignore these conditions, however, while the heavy pur- 
chases made by the railways filled the steel mills of the 
country with orders toward the close of the year, so 
overtaxing their capacity as to compel buyers to antici- 
pate deliveries by orders placed four, six and even nine 
months in advance of shipping dates—a condition here- 
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tofore unprecedented, while business assumed 


almost the aspect of a boom. 


general 


Purchases Decline. 

“The heavy purchases of new equipment continued 
during the first three months, but sharply declined at the 
beginning of the second half of the year, almost imme- 
diately sinking to the lowest level reached these several 


years. It was here that the ‘danger signal’ was set by 
this barometer; but naturally general business did noi 


immediately feel this falling off of railway purchases at 
the time (because of the accumulations), nor, in fact, until 
quite recently, being sustained by the ‘unfilled orders’ 
on hand, or what may properly be termed the ‘unspent 
momentum. The conditions clearly foreshadowed at the 
middle of the year, and accentuated every month since, 
are now upon us, and what have we to look forward to 
after Jan. 1, 1914? If the railways do not resume pur- 
chasing on a fairly liberal scale, we are certainly facing 
a very depressed business situation. 

“It is believed that the great majority of Lusiness 
men have failed to recognize the real situation, and that 
the now noticeable decline in business is being attributed 
to other causes. 

“Had the railways been granted the 5 per cent ad- 
vance in freight rates which they sought last June, it 
would not only have restored great confidence in railway 
credit, but would undoubtedly have been followed by a 
buying movement which, if on but an average scale and 
within the limitations of money conditions, would have 
so far reintorced the large volume of ‘unfilled tonnage’ 
as to have obscured the several now existing uncertain 
elements, just as these same elements (when in prospect) 
were practically ignored during the latter part of the 
year 1912 and the early part of 1913. 

“The illustrations given above are believed to be suffi- 
ciently significant, if not conclusive. They may be car- 
ried back over any number of years, and with the same 
result shown. Is it merely coincidence, or is it cause 
and effect? 

“While financial or money conditions are essentially 
fundamental to ‘railway purchases’ as well as to every 
business enterprise, nevertheless, anything which affects 
‘railway purchases,’ be it lack of money, inability to se- 
cure it on favorable terms, or unwillingness to use it, 
must work to the same common result. 

“If the iron and steel industry, heretofore broadly 
recognized as the great barometer of general business 
conditions, and as basic to them, is dependent upon ‘rail- 
way purchases’ to the extent of the absorption of 40 per 
cent to 50 per cent of its production, how much more 
really basic are ‘railway purchases’ as the initial force 
in starting and sustaining the circulation of general 
business? Are they not manifestly the pulse of general 
business? 

“It is confidently believed that the sooner this coun- 
try, as a whole, recognizes this basic relation of ‘railway 
purchases’ the sooner we will deal intelligently with this 
controlling factor. 


“In conclusion, one prominent thought is urged, 
namely, that it is not the railway supply industry alone 
that is so vitally affected by ‘railway purchases,’ as is 
generally supposed. From its nature, the railway supply 
industry is logically the first to feel their effects, but 
every business interest, every business man, large and 
small, and all those dependent upon them, are each in 
turn affected, favorably or unfavorably, by the relation 
undoubtedly existing between ‘railway purchases’ and 
‘general business prosperity.’ ” 
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at higher prices in order to fulfill engagements which it 
was intended to cover with the delayed shipment, would 
consignee be entitled to recover under the circumstances?” 
The rule stated in the answer to “Kansas” would 
equally govern the case above described. The duty of 
delivery within a reasonable time is one engrafted by 

vim oalidianes: the law that requires carriage in safety; but as to this 

General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. implied duty, the carrier’s responsibility is only that of 


In this department we shall answer — — oone an ordinary bailee for hire, and if it fails in the perform- 
rtati of frei . eaders — : ‘ 
Siuing seems saan te requiring \eeatnee "aaenr may alice of it, the carrier becomes liable for only such dam- 


secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- ages as the shipper may have suffered by its negligence. 
ay 8 yy Eoperemeil, Yas Trame Service Bureau, -Ne Owner is still bound to receive the goods when 
Cte ee Seeeeee or tendered, although the carrier may have delayed the 

inepeeting one Gieawag Core. carriage for an unreasonable length of time, and cannot 

Ficrida.—“Please advise if a carrier is liable for dam-  yefyse them and hold the carrier liable for their full 
ages to freight which is loaded by shippers in a car that yalue, unless they have become wholly worthless; that 
was not thoroughly clean, The instance is this: Rail js without any market value. If, by the unreasonable 
road ‘A’ requested railroad ‘B’ to furnish ventilated car delay, the goods have deteriorated, or theit market valwe 
for loading watermelons. The empty car was received has fallen, or they arrive too late for the market, the 
from ‘B’ and placed by carrier ‘A’ at a siding and was carrier is liable for the damages. Such damages will 
loaded by shipper with melons, and bill of lading in- pe computed by the difference between the market value 
dorsed ‘S. L. & C.’ When the melons reached destina- when the goods should hive arrived and the value at 
tion, claim was filed account 150 melons being damaged the time of their delivery, and not by the difference be- 
on account of a part of one end of car and one side of tween the purchase price of the second purchase and the 
car being more or less coated with phosphate. Im a_ purchase price of the first one. 
case like this who is responsible?” : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

It is the duty of a connecting carrier, as much as it 
is the duty of the initial carrier, to provide vehicles 
which are reasonably fit for the conveyance of the pa pilD r 
ticular kind of goods it accepts for transportation, and° wigsourl.— Under date of Sept. 25, 1913, we made a 
it will not be excused from its duty, even though the shipment from a point in Wisconsin to a point in the 
goods are received and carried by it in a vehicle which State of eae and after waiting a reasonable length 
belongs to the initial carrier, or another connecting car- of time _ corey consignee informed us, under date 
rier. When once a connecting carrier accepts vehicles * Nov. 13, 1913, that shipment had not yet arrived. 
from a preceding carrier, for the purpose of transporting ee One en for saVvERCe value of shipment under date 
them either to destination or to the line of another carrier, e Noy. 19, 1913, consignees advising us that arrangements 
it adopts and makes them its own for the purpose of WeTe made by them for the purchase of their require- 
conveying the goods contained in them, and it will, there- ments elsewhere, and would have no use for a 
fore, be liable for any damage arising from their unfitness — it subsequently arrive. Under date of Feb. 10, 
for tae carriage of the goods, Shea vs. Ry. Co., 66 Minn., 1914, we received notice trom the agent at destination, 
102; Ry. Co. vs. Carlisle, 78 S. W. Rep., 553; Willingforad ated Jan. 22, 1914, advising us that shipment was on 
vs, R. R. Co., 26 S, Car., 258. In addition, such carriers hand unclaimed, which information was transmitted by 
must from time to time, as the good’ management of its - to the originating line, with whom we entered claim. 
road would seem to require it, inspect such vehicles We also advised the agent at destination that the matter 
while they are in transit, and would be liable for any was being referred to the originating line for handling, 
resulting loss, if it fails to make such reasonable in- ®° W® had filed claim ne the a value of ahem 
spection. The only exception to this rule is where the 2 account of unreasonable aetny: in transit, thereby 
shipper himself selects the vehicle. ee refusal of the goods. We are now in receipt 
— cies . inna of information, after having tried to dispose of shipment, 
Bp Sa ae ee ee Se Se ee , from the agent of the originating line to the effect that 
the delivering carrier sold shipment for freight charges. 
Can we recover from the railroad for the full invoice value 
of the shipment in question on account of delay in han- 
dling, or unreasonable delay which brought about the 
refusal of shipment after having arrived at destination?” 


n Straight Consignments Delayed in Transit, Consignee 
Is Usually the Injured Party. 


R. R. Co. et al., 5 I. C. C., 57, the Commission also held 
it should be the carrier’s duty to furnish the shipper with 
cars in proper condition for use in the shipment of its 
freigut, and in such condition that he shall not be put 
to any expense in preparing them for shipment, sueh as 
cleaning and repairing the cars. In a more recent case, . 
S. W. Mo. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 26 See our answer to “Indiana,” published on page 507 
I. C. C., 245 (see page 590 of the March 8, 1913, issue of Of the Sept. 5, 1914, issue of The Traffic World, indicating 
The Traffic World), the Commission held that cars should that the invoice price is not the method by which to deter- 
be inspected by the carriers, and furnished in good re- Mine the carrier’s liability in merely delayed shipments. 


pair, clean and in proper condition for transportation, Also see our answer to “Tennessee,” published in this 
* * * issue, and to “Kansas,” in the Aug. 22, 1914, issue. 
Damages in Delayed Shipments. According to these opinions, you could not recover the 


Tennessee.—“‘On page 434, Vol. XIV, No. 3, you an- full value of the goods delayed in transit, except if the 
swer a question from ‘Kansas’ relative to damage by rea- goods were sold without proper statutory authority, or 
son of delayed shipment. In the event of a very unrea- were converted by the carrier, or the latter failed to give 
sonable delay, and in the interim, the price of goods you whatever notice of consignee’s refusal of shipment, 
advances and the consignee, while awaiting receipt of that might have been required by law, or by contract. 
their shipment, is forced to purchase in the open market Furthermore, if the shipment in question was con- 
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signed “straight,” the title thereto passed to the con- 
signee immediately upon your delivering the same to the 
initial carrier for transportation, and your responsibility 
ended, as the law does not make the consignor a guar- 
antor of safe or due delivery, so that the consignee, and 
not the consignor, is the injured party, and the one to 
seek redress from the carrier. 
* * * 
Classification Based on Stated Value. 

Michigan.—“‘Some months ago a New York firm made 
a shipment of two bales of rugs from station A to an- 
other firm at station B, and as their bill of lading did 
not show any stated valuation, and so receipted for by 
the railway company, was waybilled at three times first 
class rate, as per Western Classification. The shipment 
of rugs was delivered to consignees upon arrival, and 
when bill was presented for collection, they refused to 
pay three times first class rating, claiming that shipment 
Should be rated at first class, as per Western Classifica- 
tion, account invoice to them showing that the rugs were 
less than $50 per rug value. Do you know of any rulings 
from the Interstate Commercé Commission or court de- 
cisions wh.ch would permit carriers to make settlement 
on the basis of first class rate?” 

The Commission has frequently held that value is 
considered in determining classification. It has also held 
that when carriers desire to fix different qualities or 
grades of the same commodity, they may do so by in- 
cluding in their tariffs a provision that for this purpose 
the shipper must state that the shipment is of a certain 
value, and the tariff rate applicable to such specified 
value must be applied. This kind of a shipment is to be 
distinguished from one where the lower rate is conditioned 
upon the restricted liability of the carrier, usually called a 
released rate. Norcross Bros. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al., 29 I. C. C., 109. (See page 280 of the Feb. 7, 1914, 
issue of The Traffic World.) 
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While the Commission held, in the case of J. CG, 
Bramee 4&4: Ce. we C.: 2 Le F Co, nL Cc. £8 
(see page 935 of the May 27, 1911, issue of The Traffic 
World), that the declared or stated value in the invoice 
shall be the amount at which a carrier shall be liable 
for loss or damage, yet this became so simply by con- 
tract under section 2, paragraph 3, of the Uniform Bili 
of Lading, between the shipper and the carrier, and then 
only on the condition that no “lower value has been rep- 
resented in writing by the shipper, or has been agreed 
upon, or is determined by the classification or tariffs 
upon which the rate is based,” etc. 

So that not only from the foregoing exceptions con- 
tained in the bill of lading is the classification or tariff 
made to govern over the invoice price, but also by the 
operation of law, as laid down by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Adams Express Co. vs. E. H. Croninger, 
226 U. S., 491 (see page 163 of the Jan. 18, 1913, issue 
of The Traffic World). In that case the court held that 
the operation and effect of a contract for an interstate 
shipment, as shown by the receipt or bill of lading, must 
control, and that the knowledge of the shipper that the 
rate was based upon the yalue is to ke presumed from 
the terms of the bill of lading, and of the published 
schedules filed with the Commission, even though the 
shipper fails to declare the actual value. This is par- 
ticularly true when the package is sealed, and its con- 
tents and actual value unknown to the carrier. See also 
tne case of Olson Rug Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 
Unrep. Opinion A-521. 

In other words, the purpose of paragraph 2, section 
3, of the Uniform Bill of Lading is merely to establish 
a method by which the carrier’s liability might be de- 
termined in loss or damage claims, and not to indicate 
the method for fixing a valuation on the shipment in 
the sense of determining its classification for rate-making 
purposes. 





Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
are new and have not been carried in the publication prior to 
last Saturday. 

September 28—Burlington, Ia.—Examiner Henderson: 
1. & S. 436—Absorption of terminal charges at Montrose, Ia. 


September 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 

6707—New York Mercantile Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. 
R. Co. et al. 
€807—Murphy Bros. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. Co. 

September 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Butler: 
7042—Mascari Bros. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
7095—Ehrman Bros. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 28—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Gerry: 

6954—F.. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 28—York, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
6856—S. W. Hershey vs. North Central Ry. Co 

September 28—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer: 
5370—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 

governing the transportation of iron ore. 

September 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 
¢999—Federal Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

September 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Henderson: 

1. & S. 425—Rates on brick and tile from Creighton and Deep- 
water, Mo. 

September 28 to 30—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Carmalt: 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 

lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
serving industries: 

Susquehanna & New York. 

Tionesta Valley Ry. 

September 29—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Gerry: 

6760—Charleston, S. C., Mining and Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Sou. Ry. Co. 

6901—Navassa Guano Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

6871—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
6923—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
September 29—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
6895—Watsontown Brick Co. vs. North Central Ry. Co. et al. 


September 30—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Watkins: 
\, & S. 495—Rates on paper and other commodities from New 
England points to New York, N. Y., and other points. 
a ee Dock & Storage Warehouse Co. vs. B. & A. 
~ oo Cf OL. 


September 30—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
6763—Wm. H. Anthony vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 1—New York, N: Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
|. & S. 356—Rule 34 of Official Classification No. 41. 


October 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 486—Rates on iron and steel articles from Coatesville, 
Pa., and other points to Canadian destinations. 
6839—Rayner & Parker vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
6911—R. B. Rayner Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 1—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Henderson: 
6907—Fred Goble, trustee, vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. 
6919—H. A. Marr Grocery Co. vs. Chi. & Sou. Co. et al. 
se 9 aaa Western Sugar Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
7025—J. S. Brown Mercantile Co. vs. Md. & Pa. R. R. Co. 
et al. and sub. numbers thereto. 
October 1—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Gerry: 
a Portsmouth Veneer Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. 
o. et al. 
es Portsmouth Veneer Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. 
o. et al. 


October 1 to 3—Kane, Pa.—Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with smal! 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
serving industries: 
Sheffield & Tionesta R. R. 
Kane & Elk R. R. 
Valley R. R. 


October 2—Rutland, Vt.—Examiner Watkins: 


§503—Thos. S. Nelson et al. vs. Granville Telephone Co. et al. 


October 2—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Marshall: 
1. & S. 421—Cancellations of routes in connection with car- 
load shipments of wool and mohair from stations in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Utah to eastern destinations. 
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October 2—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Henderson: 
7066—Centennial School Supply Co. vs. C. & E. I. R: R. Co. 
7093—Abraham Radinsky vs. Union Pac. Co. et al. 

October 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
7054—Tyler Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
7074—Charles Este Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
6918—S. F. Scattergood & Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 

6921—I ndustrial Traffic Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

6922—Industrial Traffic Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

6993—American Vulcanized Fibre Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

October 3—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Henderson: 
6838—Ben Bergerman vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


October 3—Durham, N. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
6892—J. S. Cobb vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 5—Beloit, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 
6981—H. Rosenblatt & Sons et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
€870—Beloit Iron Works vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 5—New Bern, N. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
6527—Elm City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 5 to 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
4181—In the matter of aliowances to short lines of railroads 
serving industries: 
Westport Stone Co. 
Big Four Stone Co. 
American Hominy Co. 
Central R. R. of Indianapolis. 
October 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
— & Speer Co. vs. Kanawha & West Va. R. R. Co. 
et al, 
6325—B. McCracken & Son vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 6—Louisville, Ky. 
Cr Coal and Coke Co, et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
October 6—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
|. & S. 493—Rates on fertilizer from Charleston, S. C. 
October 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. S. 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 


Yctober 6—Hearing at Chicago, II: 

Amended Fourth Section Order No, 124. 

In the matter of Applications Nos. 205, 342, 343, 344. 349. 350 
aia Ove, On Dehaif ur carmers parties w cue tarius inereim 
named, by R. H. Countiss, C. W. Bullen and J. F. Tucker, 
their agents, for relief from the provisions of the Fourtli 
Section of the Act to Regulate Cummerce, as amended 
June 18, 1919, with respect to commodity rates from eastern 
puints of shipments which are higher to intermediate points 
than to Pacific coast terminals. 

October 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
6859—Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
6994—Reymer & Bros. vs. C. & N. “WV. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 7—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 

1, & S. 406—Freight rates between points in Minnesota via 
interstate routes and between points in Minnesota and other 
states. 

6794—Northwestern Elevator Co. et al. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. 

I, @ S. 408—Cement rates between points in Illinois and 
points in Minnesota and other states. 

October 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 

6080—Elmore Benjamin Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

October 7—East Liverpool, O.—Examiner Smith: 

1. & S. 470—Rates on kaolin clay to East Liverpool and other 
points 

October 8—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
6333—International Paper Co. et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
6151—Lindsay & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
6172—Lindsay & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 8—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 
€446—City of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 8—Massillon, O.—Examiner Smith: 
6171—Massillon Sand and Stone Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R. et al. 
6818—Geer Beatty Coal Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
6894—-Cray & Smith vs. Pa. Co, et al. 
October 8—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
6866—Columbia Ry. Gas and Elec. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 8—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Henderson: 
6254—Ennis Brown Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
7063—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 8 to 14—Toledo, O.—Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
serving industries: 
Lake Erie & Ft. Wayne R. R. 
Lorain & Southern R., R. 
Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 
Culver & Port Clinton R. R. 
Bay Terminal R. R. 
Toledo, Angola & Western R. R. 


October 9—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
6280—Boise Lumber Co. vs. Pac. & Ida. Northern Ry. Co. et al 
6712—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho vs. 
oO. S. L. R. R. Co, et al. 
October 9—Rock Hill, S. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
6815—Rock Hill Buggy Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. Fourth Section 
Applications Nos. 1548 and 1782 assigned for hearing in con- 
nection with No. 6815. 
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October $—S'ian Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Henderson: 


5987—Potter Fixtures Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
6068—Sommenda Machinery Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
6158—Western Laundry Machinery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and sub. numbers thereto. 
October 9—Marion, O.—Examiner Smith: 
6654—John E. sifritt vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 10—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
€5.6—Mixed Car Dealers’ Assn. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
§030—Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 10—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 
l. & S. 482—Soft coal rates to Ill. Cent. R. R. stations in Iowa. 


October 10—San Francisco, Cal._—Examiner Henderson: 
6328—F. M. Umphred & Son vs. Sou, Ry. et al. and sub. num- 
bers thereto. 
6443—W. & J. Sloane vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6488—J. G. Johnson vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


October 10—Urbana, O.—Examiner Smith: 
6294—Urbana Broom Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
October 10—Greenville, S. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
6957—-M. W. Sloan vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 12—Dayton, O.—Examiner Smith: 
6920—Weakley & Worman Co. vs. C. H. & D. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 12—Superior, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 
|. & S. 474—Kates on cement, lime, salt and other commodi- 
ties from St. Paul, Duluth, Minn., and other points to sta- 
tions in Montana. 


October 12—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Attorney Brown: 
7029—National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Assn. vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 


October 12—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Henderson: 

6521—Pacific Engineering and Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. et al. 

5493—Dunbar Hansen Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

6812—Pacific Motor Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and 
sub, numbers thereto, 

|. & S. 469—Rates on agricultural implements from San Fran- 
cisco and Stockton, Cal., and other points to Spokane, 
Wash., and other points. 


October 12—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gerry: 
a County Chemical Mining Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 458, 1573, 3918. 


October 13—Superior, Wis.—Examiner Dow: 
§788—Superior Mfg. Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 


October 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gerry: 
6880—Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
4803—Parrott-Pope Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Smith: 
6840—Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
6924—-Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. M. La. & Tex. R. R. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 461. 
wa Nivison-Weiskopf Co. vs. Ft. Wayne C. & L. R., R. 
et al. 


October 14—Arguments at Washington, D. C:: 
“a. aoe Assn, of Ice Cream Mfrs. vs. Adams Express 
o. et al. 
1. & S. 430—Baltimore switching charges. 
4041—Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
October 14—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
. 2 461—Potato rates to stations in Illinois, Indiana and 
io. 


October 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 

— oe Club Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry 
Yo. et al. : ; 

3340—Vulcan Iron Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. A 

4638—Colorado Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. ATS S . 
Ry. Co. et al. 

§362—Browne Iron Works Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. i al. 

4353—State of Kansas et al. vs. A. T. & op Re Ge 3 = 

4#510—W. C. Norris vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

¢701—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & 5S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

6799—Wichita Business Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

6982—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

eee Halsted Street Iron Works vs. C, & A. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

7052—Illinois Steel Bridge Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Co. et al. 

|. & S. 411—Class and commodity rates to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and other points in so far as they relate to iron and 
steel articles, 

\. & S. 446—Rates on iron and steel articles to points in 
Oklahoma. 


October 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Smith: 
7045—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1561 and 2069. 


October 14—Columbus, Ga.—Examiner Gerry: 
6445—Julius Friedlander & Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. et al. 


October 15—Fresno, Cal.—Examiner Henderson: 
6958—John M. Chambers vs. C. Gt. West. R. R. et al. 


October 15 to 17—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with smal’ 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
serving industries: 
Delray Connecting R. R. 
Wyandotte Terminal R. R. 
Essex Terminal R. R. 
Port Huron & Southern R. R. 
Ludington & Northern R. R. Co. 
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Qctober 15—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
l. & S. 409—Live stock rates from points in Colorado, South 
Dakota and other states to Omaha, Neb., and other points. 
4656—Columbia Chamber of Commerce vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 15—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
§715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 16—Santa Barbara—Examiner Henderson: 
6967—Lompoc Produce and Real Estate Co. vs. El Paso & S. 
W. Co. et al. 


October 16—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Gerry: 
6705—A. P. Brantley Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


October 16—Marietta, O.—Examiner Smith: 
en Hay and Grain Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
6244—American Hay and Grain Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
October 16—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6523—City of Astoria, Ore., vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 
6493—California Corrugated Culvert Co. vs. Ala, Gt. Sou. R. 
R. et al. 
October 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
6¢983—Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 17—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
6976—Daly Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 431—Class and commodity rates to and from Quincy, 
Ill. and group. ) 
* 6796—San Toy Coal Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 17—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Henderson: 
6946—Albert J. Lusby vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. and sub, num- 
bers thereto. 
1. & S. 468—Salt rates from Los Angeles and other points to 
stations in Arizona and New Mexico. 
6970—Wier & Jordon vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
7067—Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. A. T. & &. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


October 17—Brunswick, Ga.—Examiner Gerry: ; 
1. & S. 491—Rates on fresh fish from Brunswick, Ga., and 
other points. 


October 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
3128—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. et al. . 


October 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 
6129—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6184—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6205—Milliken Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
6295—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
€297—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6310—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6699—Richardson Lubricating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

6846—Mutual Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
€302—Muskogee Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6611—American Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6612—American Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
€613—American Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6643—American Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
6644—American Refining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6903—Muskogee Traffic Bureau vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6273—National Petroleum Assn. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
6750—National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6817—Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
6819—National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
4202—National Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. ~ 
6188—Marshall Oil Co. of Iowa vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6307—Manhattan Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6759—Cedar Rapids Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6893—Keystone Oil & Mfg. Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
7142—Cudahy Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 19—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gaddess: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
g00—Class and commodity rates between points on Santa Fe 
& N. Div. in Nor. Pac. I. C. C, A3071. 
802—Sewer pipe from Spokane, Wash., to Elko, B. C., and 
Lethridge, Alta. 
g03—Dried prunes from Portland, Ore., etc., to Fernia, B. C., 
and Lethridge, Alta. 
805—Ore, etc., from and to west points. 
808—Lumber, etc., from and to west points. 
812—Coal and coke from B. C. points to Gt. Nor. points, etc. 
813—Coal and coke from Princeton, B. C., to Great Nor. 
points, etc. 
815—Oats, rolled oats, etc., and potatoes from Alta, Can., 
points to Spokane and Newport Wash., etc. 
824—Class and commodity between Portland, Ore., etc., and 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., etc. 
825—Class and commodity between Portland, Ore., etc., and 
Washington and B. C. points. 
830—Class and commodity between Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., 
etc., and Idaho and Washington Nor. Ry. sta. 
833—Class and commodity between Gt. Nor. points. 
840—Class and commodity from Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
etc., and Gt. Nor. points to Bellingham Bay & B. C. Ry 
oints. 
3632—Fish and salmon from Washington points to Idaho an/ 
Utah points. 
3803—Cement from Washington and B. C. points. 
October 19—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Gerry: 
1, & S. 352—Rates on tomatoes from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and other points. 
l. & S. 393—Rates on tomatoes from Jacksonville, Fla., to St. 
Paul, Minn., and other points. 
October 20—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Gerry: 
6406—Jacksonville Machine Works vs. Cent. of Ga. Co. et al. 
¢941—T. W. Shands et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 21—Bismarck, N. D.—Examiner Dow: : 
1. & S, 498—Withdrawal of stopping in transit privileges in 
connection with live stock shipments. 


October 21—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
=o Milling Co. et al. vs. Michigan Central R. R. 
o. et al. 
1. & S. 184—Advances on hardwood and other kinds of lumber. 


October 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Henderson: 
7131—Sturgess Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
=a Pine Box Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
6414—California Pine Box and Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
October 21—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Gerry: 
6945—Bagdad Land and Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1952 is assigned for hearing 
in connection with No. 6945. 
7¢87—Bagdad Land and Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


October 22—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
6484—City of Nashville et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
€552—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 22—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 

64—Canned goods and pickled or salted fish from Washington, 
Oregon and B. C. points to Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota points. 

143—Class and commodity between Portland, Ore., Tacoma, 
Seattle, Wash., etc., and Idaho, Montana and North Da- 
kota points. 

207—Class and commodity between San Francisco, etec., and 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon points. 

208—Class and commodity between Portland, Ore., Seattle and 
— Wash., etc., and Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
points. 

550—Class rates between Tacoma, Wash., and stations west 
of and including Kennewick, Wash. 

651—Class rates between Seattle, Wash., and stations west 
of and including Kennewick, Wash. 

652—Class and commodity between Seattle and other Wash- 
ington points and Portland, Ore., Vancouver, B. C., etc. 

2116—Ore, C. L., from Larson, Ida., and Saltese, Mont., to B. 
C. and Washington points. 

2118—Commodity rates from Portland, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma, 
Wash., etc., to Utah points. 

2121—Lumber, etc., from Oregon, Washington and Idaho points 
to Washington, Idaho and Montana points. 

2123—Commodity rates between Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho points. 

2124—Commodity rates between Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho points. 

2125—Commodity rates between Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho points. 

2128—Class and commodity between Spokane, Wash., and 
Idaho points. 

2132—Class and commodity between Portland, etc., and sta- 
tions north of Seattle, Wash. : 

549—Class rates between Portland, Ore., etc., and Washing- 
ton points. 

2642—Potatoes and onions between Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Wash., etc., and Washington, Oregon and Idaho points. 

2644—Class rates between Walla Walla, Wash., Pendleton, 
Ore., etc., and Camas Prairie points. 

2645—Grain, flour, etc., between Portland, Ore., Tacoma, 
Wash,. etc., and Washington, Oregon and Idaho points. 

2646—Class and commodity rates between Portland, Ore., 
—, Wash., etce., and Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
points. 


October 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 


$382—Kern Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No. 1952 is assigned for hearing in connection with 
No. 6382. 

6584—A. Marx & Sons vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. Fourth 
Section Application No. 1952 is assigned for hearing in con- 
nection with No, 6584. 

6578—A. Marx & Sons vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. Fourth Section 
Application No. 2045 is assigned for hearing in connection 
with No. 6578. 


October 23—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: - 
1. & S. 419—Rules governing shipments of packing house 


products and other freight shipped in peddlar cars. 
|. & S. 405—Transcontinental glass and commodity rates to 
and from Marysville, San Jose & Santa Clara, Cal. 
— ~— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 9. F. 
y. et al. 


October 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 

|, & S. 505—Classification of address plates, culverts and iron 
or steel tanks. 

6133—Otis Mfg. Co. vs, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 2194 is assigned for hearing in connec- 
tion with No. 6133. 

6168—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 2311 is assigned for hearing 
in connection with No. 6168. 


October 24—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 410—Stopping in transit privileges at points west of 
the Mississippi River. : 
6394—-In the matter of stopping in transit to complete loading 
and for partial unloading of live stock transported from and 
to points in Western Classification territory. 
4972—Martih & Son et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
5850—Hoyt & Bergen vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
1. & S. 443—Rating on live poultry in Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. 
7008s—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co. 
October 24—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Dow: 
1. & S. 442—Rates on lumber from Anoka, Minn., and other 
points to stations in South Dakota and North Dakota. 
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October 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
5773—Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. vs. M. La. & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. et al. 
6448—Alfred Hirsch vs. Ill. Cent, R. R. Co. 
€487—Colonial Sugars Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 
October 24—Flagstaff, Arizi—Examiner Henderson: 
6619—Arizona Lumber and Timber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Co. 
et al. 
October 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 508—Rates on brewers’ rice from New Orleans, La., 
and other points to Dallas and other destinations in Texas, 
6810—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. St. L. S. W. Co. of Texas et al. 
¢509—Lumbermen’s Assn. of New Orleans vs. M. La. & Tex. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. 
October 26—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner Henderson: 
§622—E. J. Johnson vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 27—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
6425—Kahn’s Fickery vs. Tex. & Pac. R. R. Co. 
6441—Adams Stave Co. vs. Tex., Okla. & East R. R. Co. et al. 
October 28—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
6929—John Jordon vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 
October 29—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
§318—A. V. Neilson Co., Ltd., vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
6908—Alexandria Cooperage Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. - 
October 30—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
re > Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M., La. & Tex. R. R. & 
Ss. S.. Co. 
ss oe Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M., La. & Tex. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. 
a Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M., La. & Tex. R. R. & 
Ss. S. Co. 
October 31—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 496—Rates on lumber from points in Louisiana to 
Texas points. 
November 2—Ruston, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
6695—J. B. Collins vs. Tremont & Gulf Co. et al. 
November 3—Monroe, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
ee Hardware Co. vs. N. Y. N. H.-& H. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 4—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gerry: 
6648—Pine Belt Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. 
(043—Schloss & Cahn vs. L. & N. R. R.- Co. 


November 5—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Gerry: 
7051—Schloss & Cahn vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. 

November 6—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Gerry: 
6428—C. W. Stubblefield vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
6564—Oden Elliott Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 7—Cullman, Ala.—Examiner Gerry: : 
6598—G. Baader vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No. 1952 is assigned for hearing in connection with 
No. 6598. 
6761—Cullman Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
November 9—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Gerry: 

7145—Florence Wagon Works vs. Mo., Okla. & Gulf Ry. et al. 

6775—Florence Wagon Works vs. Sou. Ry. et al. Fourth Sec- 
tion Applications Nos. 1547 of Sou. Ry. Co., 2045 of L. & N. 
and 2138 of M. & O. are assigned for hearing in connection 
with No. 6775. 

November 18—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 

4262—In the matter of the investigation of alleged unreason- 
able rates and practices in the transportation of live stock, 
packing house products and fresh meats. 

4004—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

1. & S, 31—In the matter of advances in rates on live stock 
from various points to Oklahoma City. 

|, & S. 36—In the matter of advances in class and commodity 
rates between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas. 

1. & S. 56—In the matter of advances in rates on packing 
house products from Oklahoma City to Kansas points. 

1. & S, 93—Advances on fresh meats and packing house prod- 
ucts from Wichita, Kan., to points in Louisiana and between 
other points. 

|. & S. 143—Advances on fresh meats and packing house prod- 
ucts from Oklahoma City and other points to points in the 
state of New Mexico. 


January 20—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 
7080—In the matter of embargoes. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7203. 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Elkin, 
N. C., and other N. C. points to New York City, Jersey City, 
New Haven, Boston, Brooklyn and Newark, due to misrouting. 
Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 7204. Indiana Silo Co., Anderson, Ind., vs. Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on silos from Ander- 
son to points in Tennessee and Kentucky. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7205. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. Texas & Pacific et al. 

Allege unreasonable, excessive and unlawful rates on hides 
from Forth Worth to Durbin, W. Va., and between other 
western points of origin and western points. Ask for repara- 
tion. 

No. 7206. R. H. Herron Co., Los Angeles, Cal. vs. Southern 
Pacific. 

Alleges excessive switches charges under Southern Pacific 
I. C. C. No. 230G despite the decisions in the Los Angeles case. 
Ask for a cease and desist order and reparation. 





American Woods Corporation, Boston, vs. Southern 
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No. 6946, Sub. No. 19. C. E. Gilhousen, Los Angeles Col., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against a rate of $3 charged on dunnage lumber used in the 
shipment of automobiles, Memphis, Tenn., to Los Angeles, Cal. 
Just and reasonable rate and reparation asked for. 

No. 6946, Sub. No. 20. Norman W. Church, Los Angeles, vs. 
A. ; 3s 4 Ce Ct Oh 

Same as above with reference to shipments between De- 
troit, Mich., and Los Angeles. 

No. 6715, Sub. No. 23. H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Marshall, Minn., 
vs. Great Northern et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and ujust interstate rates on coal, 
between head of the lake points to Marshall. Just and rea- 
sonable rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 7207. Meeds Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. The Alabama 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on shipments 
of lumber, Forrester, Ala., to Chicago, Ill., dressed in transit 
at Booth, Ala. Ask for the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and the privilege of milling-in-transit at Booth, 
also for reparation. 

No. 7208. Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss., vs. Gulf 
& Ship Island R. R. et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber, Lum- 
berton, Miss, to Lenoir City and Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
establishment of just and reasonable maxima rates asked for 
and reparation. 

No. 7209. Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, Fort Smith, Ark., vs. 
C. Kt & PP. et a. 

Excessive and unreasonable and discriminatory class rates 
from Fort Smith to other destinations in Arkansas, moving 
interstate, and as compared with rates from Little’ Rock. 
Just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates asked for. 

No. 6983, Sub. No. 2. The Minnesota Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn., 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Alleges unjust rates on soft coal from Shakopee, Minn., to 
Duluth, Minn., in that they are in excess of the mileage rates. 

Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7212. Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., 
vs. Georgia, Florida & Southern et al. 

Alleges excessive and unjust class rates from Macon, Ga., 
to points in Florida, joint and proportional rates exceeding 
through rates, especially Class P rates, prescribed by the 
Florida Commission. Ask for a cease and desist order and 
maxima rates to be applied to the transportation of brick or 
other articles taking the Class P rates between Macon, Ga., 
and Florida destinations not to exceed through and local rates 
between the points named. 

No, 7210. The Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, O., vs. P. C. C. 
& St. L et al. 

Against a rate of 14%c per 100 pounds on distillers’ dried 
grains, Madison, Ind., to Rock Creek, O. Ask for a rate of 
lic and reparation. 

No. 7213. Ohio Iron and Metal Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 

Against a rate of 50c a gross ton on scrap iron from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago. Ask for a rate not exceeding ic per 100 
pounds and reparation, 

No, 7213, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

On shipments from Milwaukee to West Allis, Wis., asks 
for a rate of 1c per 100 pounds and reparation. 

No. 7214. Wichita (Kan.) Business Assn. vs. Midland Valley. 

Against a rate of 28c on wagon wood from Fort Smith, Ark., 
to Wichita, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a rate not 
exceeding 22c and reparation. 

No. 7215. Moore & Thompson Paper Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., et 
al. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

Against rates on imported wood pulp to destinations in 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New York as 
unreasonable, unjust and excessive as compared with domestic 
rates from Boston and Mystic Wharf, Mass., to the same 
destinations. Ask for the domestic rates and reparation. 

No. 7216. The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. Great Northern et al. 

Against a rate of 56c on bulk corn, Belden, Neb., to Billings, 
Mont., diverted to Chinook, Mont. Ask for a cease and desist 
order, maximaum rate not to exceed 50c, and reparation. 

No. 7217. Lamb & Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., vs. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley et al. 

Against a rate of 19c on gum lumber from Charleston to 
Pensacola, Fla., for export to Alexandria, Egypt, by reason 
of a three-line haul, where a two-line haul would have suf- 
ficed. Asks for a just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rate 
and reparation. 

No. 7218. Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, Louisville, vs. Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on petroleum gasoline from Franklin, 
Pa., to Junction City, Ky., by reason of the absence of 
through rates. Asks for the establishment of maxima rates 
and reparation. 

we. te The United Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., vs. L. & 
. et al. 
Alleges excessive charges on yellow pine from Corduroy, 
Ala., to Schenectady, N. Y., diverted in transit. Ask for cease 
and desist order, maxima rates, and reparation. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
waar office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
charge. 








No. A730, Case No. 5544. Capital Oil Co. vs. T. & P. et al. 
Rates on alfalfa hay, C. L., during the months of March, April, 
May and June, 1912, from El Paso, Tex., to Baton Rouge, La., 
not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed, 

No. A741, Case No. 6508. Clinton Coal Co. vs. C. T. H. & S. 
E. et al. Defendant’s tariff provided minimum weight on coal 
applicable to a new car on its first loading would be 75 per cent 
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of its marked capacity. Rule of the transportation department 
prohibited loading in excess of 75 per cent of the marked 
capacity. Upon proof that it was impracticable to observe both 
rules strictly, held: That the circumstances in this case, the 
application of this minimum as a basis for the collection of 
charges when the actual weight cf the coal was less, was un- 
reasonable and reparation awarded upon shipments from Clin- 
ton, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. 

No. A742, Case No. 6681. Armour Grain Co. vs. Ill Cent. 
Rate on wheat, C. L., from points in Illinois to Chicago as ap- 
plied on ,shipments reforwarded via lake lines to Toledo, O., 
found to have been unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

No. A743, Case No. 5995. Alabama Red Cedar Co. vs. N. C. 
& St. L. Rate of 10c per 100 pounds on cedar logs and fence 
rails from Murfreesboro, Tenn., to Stevenson, Ala., having been 
unlawfully established, same ordered cancelled and reparation 
awarded. 

No. A744, Case No. 4034. W. H. Bower & Co. vs. L. H. & 
St. L. et al. and Sub. Docket No. 1, Same vs. Same (Fourth 
Section Application No. 1065). Rates on lumber, C. L., from 
Lodiburg, Ky., to Franklin, Columbus and Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Chicago, Ill, not found unreasonable and complaint dis- 
missed. The charging of lower rates on lumber, C. L., from 
Louisville via Owensboro or Henderson, Ky., and from Hender- 
son or Owensboro, Ky., via Louisville to C. F. A. points than 
are concurrently applicable on like traffic from Lodiburg, Ky., 
and other intermediate points found to have been justified and 
carriers relieved from the operaticn of the long and short haus 
rule of the Fourth Section of the Act. 

No. A745, Case No. 6079. Chas. Korrick vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Charges on L. C. L. shipments of merchandise, consisting 
principally of dry goods, hosiery, millinery and notions, from 


points east of Chicago, Ill., to Phoenix, Ariz., found to have 
been unreasonable and reparation awarded. 
No. A747, Case 6213, Wood & Skilton vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


On allegation that defendants misrouted two carload shipments 
of lumber from Blythewood, S. C., to Philadelphia, Pa. Held: 
That routing instructions on bill of lading were observed by 
defendants and complaint dismissed. 

No. A748, Case 6186. Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. et al. 
vs. L. & N. et al. Rate of $1.40 per ton on bituminous coal, 
Cc. L., from western Kentucky mines to Mount Pleasant, Tenn., 
not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A749, Case No. 5865. Campbell Heating Co, et al. vs. 
A. T. & &. F. et al. Western Classification rating on parts of 
furnaces when shipped together as a complete furnace higher 
than on parts of furnaces shipped separately not found to be 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A751, Case No, 5949. Florida Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. 
& A. et al. Rates on cottonseed from stations in Georgia on 
Georgia Northern to Jacksonville, Fla., not found unreasonable 
and complaint dismissed. 

No, A752, Case No. 5133. Wells-Higman Company vs. St. L. 
I. M. & S. et al. Rates on fruit baskets from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Horatio, Ark., not found unreasonable and complaint dis- 
missed. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


L. B. Williams is appointed general agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines at Louisville, Ky. 

S. B. Franklin is appointed general agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines at Kansas City, Mo. 

W. W. Stine is appointed general agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines at Birmingham, Ala. 

J. M. Andrews has been appointed live stock agent 
of the Texas & Pacific at Fort Worth, Tex. 

William E. Zirckel has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Western Maryland Railway, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, O. 

The Wabash Railroad announces that H. A. Willie is 
appointed traveling freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

F. P. Jeffries general agent freight department of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad at Evansville, 
Ind., has resigned to engage in other business. 

C. E. Jordan, Jr., has been appointed contracting agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with office at Knoxville, 
Tenn., succeding Frank L. Salisbury, transferred. 

M. H. Dorsett is appointed commercial agent of the 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway/Co., with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding Ben S. Fay, resigned. 

Samuel Wilson, assistant geyeral freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at Seattle, Wash., 
will have headquarters hereaffer at Tacoma, Wash. 

J. R. Shannon, commercial agent of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad at cynnati, O., has been appointed 
general agent traffic department, with office at Chicago. 

Claude P. Wilson, commercial agent of the Missouri, 
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Oklahoma & Gulf Railway at Houston, Tex., has been 
appointed general agent at Dallas, Tex., succeeding F. §. 
Sleight, resigned, on account of ill health. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co, 
announces that J. I. Campbell is appointed commercial 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., vice H. G. Selby, resigned to 
accept service with another’ company. 

The Cincinnati, Hamifon & Dayton Railway Co. an- 
nounces that W. yhay is appointed freight claim 
agent at Cincinnati eceding B. M. Waldron, resigned 
to accept service with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

W. S. Smith, traveling freight agent of the Frisco 
Lines, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, with headquarters at Kingsville, 
Tex. 

A. J. Hillman, division freight and passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, at Butte, 
Mont., has been appointed general agent at Seattle, Wash. 
R. J. Daniels, commercial agent at Tacoma, Wash., has 
been appointed general agent at Butte. 

Bruce Wyman has resigned from his professorship in 
the Harvard Law School to devote his entire time to 
the practice of law. He recently had in charge, as con- 
sulting counsel for the New Haven system, the interstate 
commerce casés affecting its rate structures as a whole 
before its dissolution took place. 

The Carolina & Yadkin River Railway Co. announces 
that W. #. «rice has been appointed general manager, 
with headquarters at High Point, N. C. The office of 
superintendent has been abolished. I’. J. Sizemore has 
been appointed traffic ranager, with headquarters at 
High Point, N. C. The office of assistant traffic manager 
has been abolished. 








DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen was the speaker to-day 
at the second fall luncheon of the Toledo Transportation 
Club at the Boody House. 

‘he first monthly meeting, after the summer vaca- 
tion, of the Brooklyn Traffic Club was held yesterday. 
S. W. Grafflin, social secretary of the Ward Baking Co., 
spoke on the subject, “Sandy Hook to Salvador.” 

The regular meetings of the Traffic Club of New York 
will be resumed Tuesday evening, September 29, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Charles S. Whitman,. district attorney, 
will address the club on current events and Dr. Alex. C. 
Humphreys on the subject of national economic conditions.” 
Mayor Mitchell is expected to attend. A nominating com- 
mittee will be chosen at the meeting. 





IDAHO RATE ON LOGS. 

The Idaho public utilities commission has granted 
the application of the Great Northern Railway Co. for 
permission to publish and put into effect on less than 
statutory notice a rate on logs of $1 per thousand feet, 
minimum 6,000 feet per car, from Colburn and Naples to 
Sandpoint. The application states that the reasons for 
aSking such rate to be established on less than statutory 
notice are that heretofore such special movements have 
been made under contract between the railway company 
and the lumber company without filing of tariffs, and the 
lumber company had made its calculations on the theory 
that those rates would be placed in effect at once, and 
as the cars were all equipped and ready for loading, much 
loss would be entailed if delay was had on account of 
the time required for publishing for statutory notice. 
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JUNE AND ANNUAL FIGURES 


Although the Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
yet issued a complete summary of operating revenues, ex- 
penses, net revenue from operations and railway income 
for the fiscal year that ended last June, it has put out a 
s:mmary for June and a partial summary for the twelve 
months ending with that one, which is complete for all 
practical purposes. That summary shows: 

Operating revenues for the twelve months ending with 
June amounted to $2,991,391,325. For the preceding twelve 
months they amounted to $3,057,163,726. 

Operating expenses for the twelve months ending with 
last June amounted to $2,155,134,734 as against $2,118,585,- 
896 for the corresponding twelve months of the preceding 
year. 

The net operating revenues amounted, for the year 
ending last June, to $836,256,599, while in the preceding 
year they amounted to $938,577,866. 

The operating income, that is, after everything is paid, 
including taxes, amounted to $697,702,775, while in the 
preceding twelve months it amounted to $815,600,972. In 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1913, the mileage was 
221,748, while in the year ending June 30 last it was 226,224. 

For last June the operating revenue was $224,123,427, 
or $1,079 per mile, while in June, 1913, it amounted to 
$1,133 per mile. The operating expenses were $173,810,247, 
or $768 per mile, compared with $800 in June, 1912. The 
net operating revenue was $58,071,893, or $310 per mile, 
compared with $334 for the preceding year. 

The figures for June, given per mile of line, are as 
follows: 

Eastern District: Operating revenues fell from $1,999 
to $1,860; expenses fell from $1,428 to $1,355, and the rail- 
Way operating income fell from $483 to $434 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenues fell 
from $862 to $860; the expenses rose from $637 to $645 
and the railway operating income from $189 to $166. 

In the western district the operating revenues fell from 
$819 to $788 and the expenses from $539 to $535 and the 
net railway income from $221 to $208. 

Stating the result for the twelve months ending with 
June in the same way the showing is as follows: 

For the country as a whole the operating revenues fell 
from $13,739) to $13,266 per mile; expenses rose from $9,513 
to $9,556, and net railway income fell from $3,669 to 
$3,094. 

In the eastern district, the operating revenues fell 
from $23,382 per mile to $22,420; expenses increased from 
$16,661 to $16,966 and net railway income fell from $5,800 
to $4,443. 

In the southern district, operating revenues rose from 
$10,867 to $11,093; expenses also rose from $7,801 to $8,050, 
and net railway income fell from $2,670 to $2,593. 

In the western district the operating revenues fell from 
$10,135 to $9,702; expenses fell from $6,713 to $6,583, and 
net railway income fell from $3,000 to $2,630. 








ORDERS OF INTERVENTION, ETC. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, by order issued 
September 22, has extended its inquiry into rules and 
regulations of carriers concerning articles too long or 
too bulky to be loaded through the side doors of box cars 
so as to cover parties to Official Classification No. 42, I. 
Cc. Cc. O. C. No. 42 and parties to Southern Classification 
No. 40, I. C. C. No. 19. The Alabama Gt. Sou.; Atlanta, Bir- 
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mingham & Atlantic; A. C. L.; B. & O. Boston & Albany; 
Boston & Maine; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; Central 
of Georgia; Central of New Jersey; the C. & O.; Chicago 
& Erie; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; Pan- 
handle; Delaware & Hudson; Lackawanna; Erie; Lehigh 
Valley; L. & N.; Michigan Central; Mobile & Ohio; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; New York Central; Nor- 
folk & Western; Pennsylvania Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.; Reading; S. A. L., and Southern have been made 
additional parties respondent. 

The Vandenboom-Stimson Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern et al. has been allowed 
to amend its complaint in Docket No. 6960. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has received permission 
to intervene in Docket No. 7124, St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange vs. the Chicago & Alton. 

The effective date of the order in Docket No. 3243, 
Sioux City Terminal Elevator Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al., has been postponed from Octo- 
ber 1 to November 1, under an order of September 19, 
issued on September 22. 

On the complainants’ request, the complaint in Docket 
No. 5219, Omaha Commercial Club vs. the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, has been dismissed. 

Peet Brothers’ Manufacturing Co. has been allowed 
to intervene in Docket No. 7026, Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al. 
Docket No. 4875, George Lill & Co. vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al., has been reopened for further 
hearing on the question of reparation and proof as to 
damage. The effective date in Docket No. 4215, Freight 
Bureau of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al., has been post- 
poned from September 15 to April 1. The order which 
has been postponed forbids lower rates to Nashville 
than to Birmingham. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
leave to complainant in Docket No. 6895, Watsontown 
Brick Co. vs. the Northern Central et al., to amend its 
complaint. 

The Cudahy Refining Co. has been allowed to inter- 
vene in Docket No. 6129, Milliken Refining Co. vs. Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas et al. 

The Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business 
League hasbeen permitted to intervene in Docket No. 
6969, New Orleans Cotton Exchange ys. Louisville & Nash- 
ville. 


DEMURRAGE TARIFF SUPPLEMENTS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A dozen or more carriers, including the Burlington, the 
St. Paul, the Cotton Belt and the Monon, have filed supple- 
ments to their demurrage tariffs, to become effective Octo- 
ber 15, in which they make a big increase in demurrage 
rates to be imposed on refrigerator cars held beyond the 
free time. 

Instead of cancelling out Rule 7, which imposes the 
ordinary demurrage fee of $1 per day after free time, 
they have added Section A, levying fees in addition to the 
$1 imposed in rule 7. The additional charge is $2 per 
car for each of the first two days after the expiration of 
free time and $3 per day additional for each succeeding 
day. In plain English the demurrage charge is to be in- 
creased from $1 a day to $3 for the first two days after the 
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expiration of free time and for every other day after the 
first two, the charge is to be $4 per day. 

In Oregon, where the ordinary demurrage charge is 
$2 per day, it becomes $4, and on.the third day $5, which 
is the charge for each succeeding day. In California, where 
the demurrage is $3 per day, the new charges will be $5 
for each of the first two days and $6 for each succeeding 
day. : 

The National Car Demurrage rules are amended in 
the same way. While no explanation has come to Wash- 
ington on the subject, it is the belief there that carriers, 
taking their cue from decision on demurrage made by the 
Commission during the last year, have decided to make 
the use of cars as warehouses so expensive that no ship- 
per will undertake their use as such. Some of the tariffs 
specifically say that no deductions from these rates will 
be allowed under the average agreement. 


COMMERCE COURT STILL DEAD 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inquiries as to the probability of the re-establishment 


of the Commerce Court at this session of Congress, ad- 
dressed to Chairman Adamson of the interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee of the House and Representa- 
tive Sims of Tennessee, author of the bill abolishing the 
court, brought forth laconic answers of “Not a chance.” 
Representative Broussard of Louisiana, who fought hard 
to prevent the abolition of the court, was astonished when 
told that a report had gone out that it would be re- 
established and authorized to sit at four cities in the 
country, instead of at Washington all the time. He hopes 
that those who brought about its elimination have learned 
something, but he has seen no evidence of a change of 
view. 

The fact is that Adamson and Sims would make just 
as hard a fight against re-establishment as they made 
for abolition. Soon after the Wilson administration came 
into power there was a quiet suggestion that because a 
Democratic president would have an opportunity to ap- 
point Democrats to the bench, there would be a re- 
enactment of the statute, but thus far there has. been 
no indication of any move of that sort. 

There have been bills pending for its re establishment 
ever since it went out of existence. While the fight for 
its destruction was going on Representatives Borland of 
Missouri and Broussard of Louisiana made a strong 
fight, not merely to retain it, but also to extend its juris- 
diction so as to cOver negative orders of the Commission; 
in other words, to give the court power to inquire 
whether, when the Commission dismissed a complaint, or 
made such reports as in the tap-line and industrial rail- 
Ways cases, it acted within the law and performed its 
whole duty. The Commission opposed the bills on the 
theory that any such statute would give the courts a 
review over the administrative work of the Commission 
such as was never intended and such as would tend to 
cripple its work. 











NEW YORK SPOTTING TARIFFS 


The New York up-state public service commission 
has suspended for another six months to March 20, 1915, 
the tariffs filed by the railroads in accordance with the 
contention of Louis D. Brandeis and the recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for spotting cars 
on private sidings and industrial railroads. 

As one of the accompanying features of the eastern 
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roads’ appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a five per cent increase in freight rates, Mr. Brandeis 
argued that many millions a year were lost by the roads, 
due to this practice of “spotting” or placing cars on 
private sidings and industrial railroads free of charge. 
The railroads accordingly filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and also the commission of New York 
state tariffs imposing a charge of 5% cents a ton, mini- 
mum of $2 a car, for this service. 

Protest was immediately made by large numbers of 
shippers to both commissions, and as a result both com- 
missions, in accordance with law, suspended the proposed 
rates pending a hearing and decision of their necessity. 
Neither body has as yet heard or decided the Cases. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission last suspended the 
rates to the middle of October, but it is thought hardly 
possible that that body can reach a decision before that 
time, and another postponement is expected from it. 
The New York commission last postponed the effective 
date of the new rates to September 20, but as the federal 
body has not yet imposed the new rates on interstate 
traffic, and as the state body has not yet held a hear- 
ing, it is protecting intrastate shipments from a discrimi- 
nation in favor of interstate business in postponing again 
the effective date. 

This the commission is empowered to do by virtue of 
a law passed by the last legislature. Up to that time 
had the roads proposed the increase the state commis- 
sion would have been compelled to allow them to go 
into effect and remain in effect pending decision on a 
complaint by a shipper suffering discrimination in favor 
of interstate business. 

Due to the close interrelation between interstate and 
intrastate business as affected by these spotting tariffs, it 
is considered likely that the state body will not make 
any decision until after the federal board has acted. 


COMMISSION HOLDS HEARING 


The first hearing of the fall was held before Examiner 
Wood on September 1 in the complaint of Weston, Dodson 
& Co. et al. vs. the Central of New Jersey. The complaint 
attacks as unreasonable and unduly discriminatory the 
rate on anthracite coal from the Beaver Brook colliery of 
the complainant and other collieries and washeries in that 
vicinity to Elizabethport and Port Johnson, N. J., when 
reshipped by water. 

The rate is $1.55 and the complainants contend that 
$1 would be ample, 





Jacksor Reynolds, attorney for the defendant, put in 


twenty-six exhibits of statistical matter tending, the rail- 
road claims, to show that the $1.55 rate does not yield an 
unreasonable profit. Robert D. Jenks, attorney for the 
complainants, asked only a few questions because the 
whole question is involved in the Commission’s inquiry 
into anthracite rates, docket No. 4914. It was agreed that 
briefs in this case should be submitted on the same day 
that briefs in that case are due. The time for them can- 
not be fixed because one witness remains to be cross- 
examined. 


NEBRASKA COMMISSION ACTS. 

The Nebraska State Railroad Commission has re- 
quested the Interstate Commerce Commission to estab- 
lish rates on carload shipments of wheat and corn from 
Nebraska and other middle western points to St. Joseph 
and Kansas City that would be equitable and non-dis- 
criminatory. Shippers complain that the present rates 
are excessive and unlawful. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(George Randall, conductor, Pittsburg division, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburg Ry., in the ‘‘Employes’ Magazine.’’) 


The most important thing in connection with causes 
leading to damaged freight is the loading and unloading 
of same and also in keeping your local cars in good con 
dition after unloading other freight at stations to prevent 
damage in transit. 

rreight loaded in local cars should be arranged in 
station order and when necessary to pile freight up in 
the cars the heavier and stronger pieces of freight should 
be on the car floor, and the lighter and smaller pieces 
on the top. When freight is not loaded in station order 
it means that it will be necessary to pile up freight in 
cars in order to take out the other freight from the rear 
end of car. The freight must then be all arranged in 
car again. Damage will surely occur when in transit with 
other freight such as window frames and high bedsteads, 
where one end rests on car floor and the other leaning 
up against side of car, which is always liable to fall over 
in going around a curve. If the freight that falls over 
does not receive damage it is pretty certain that the 
freight it collides with will be damaged. It is better 
that such freight be laid down flat on the car floor. Some 
of the damage on local freight is caused by inexperienced 
men handling it. Men handling local freight should be 
picked out from the other employes, good, strong men 
that can pick up from 150 to 200 pounds and carry it from 
the car to the freight house and carefully set it down 
without damaging it. 

I know by experience that men in handling local 
freight should be trained and instructed in regard to the 
handling of freight, and the fewer inexperienced men you 
have on your train crew for this purpose the less damage 
and better results obtained. 





ELECTRIFICATION OF TERMINALS 


John F. Wallace, chairman of the Chicago Railway 
Terminal Commission, who recently returned from a 
three months’ trip in Europe, making an investigation toa 
guide the commission in solving Chicago’s terminal prob- 
lems, says the day of steam as a motive power for rail- 
roads in internal city traffic is rapidly passing. 

“American cities are far ahead of those in Europe,” 
said he, “in the electrification of terminals, although 
London and Paris are using electric motive power for 
short hauls. These are for passenger suburban business, 
but there is no development abroad that at all compares 
with the electrification of the New York railroads. 

“The commission has before it several electrification 
matters, These were referred to it by the city council. 
The first step to be taken must be a rearrangement of 
the tracks, so as to reduce the number and provide for 
an interchange of facilities. 

“In Chicago there are countless instances of different 
lines paralleling and crossing each other, and thus doubling 
and tripling the amount of necessary trackage. 





“An improvement in the present track and motive 


power situation ig bound to come. 

“The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad has asked 
the city for an extension of the terminal facilities of the 
Dearborn station. This involves the whole terminal prob- 
lem with respect to the use of the Dearborn, Grand Cen- 
tral and La Salle stations.” 

Mr. Wallace had a chart showing in colors the dif- 
ferent lines using the various terminals. This showed 
that the trackage arrangement was such that these ter- 
minals, including the freight yards in connection with 
them, shut off the public from the use of many east and 
west streets. 

“Some way must be found,” said Mr. Wallace, re- 
ferring to the chart, “to confine the railroads to private 
property, thereby opening up north and south and east 
and west streets.” 


STANDARD BOX AND BARREL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The war and politics make it extremely doubtful 
whether Congress will do anything more with the Raker 
and Tuttle bills, prescribing dimensions for containers. 
They are on the House calendar, with favorable reports 
from the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The Raker bill prescribes a standard box for apples 
and the Tuttle bill a standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, 
cranberries and dry commodities. 

The barrel bill decrees a bill for commodities other 
than cranberries, the staves of which shall be 28% inches 
long, a diameter betwéen heads of 26 inches, circum- 
ference at bulge 64 inches, outside measurement. The 
staves are not to be more than four-tenths of an inch 
thick. A barrel of different dimensions, having a capacity 
of 7,056 cubic inches, however, will be deemed a standard 
barrel. The barrel for cranberries, prescribed by the 
statute, shall be: Length of staves 28% inches, distance 
between heads 25% inches, and circumference at the bulge 
5814 inches, outside measurement, and staves to be not 
thicker than four-tenths of an inch. 

The Raker bill prescribes a box for apples to which 
the term standard may be applied, while all others, sent 
in trade between the states, shall be marked “short box.” 
The Raker box is to have these dimensions: Depth of 
end 10% inches, width of end 11% inches, length 18 
inches, all inside measurements, and representing a box 
as near as may be of 2,173% cubic inches. The bill also 
provides that the boxes shall be marked, in plain letters 
or figures, with the number of apples therein contained; 
that the style of pack shall be indicated; the name of 
the locality where the apples were grown; the name of 
the person, firm, company or organization that packed it 
or caused it to be packed; the name of the variety of 
apples, and, if not known, the box is to be marked “Un- 
A variation of three apples from the number 





known.” 
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in the box designated shall be allowed. The reported 
bill provided July 1, 1914, as its effective date. 

The proposed law closes the avenues of foreign and 
domestic commerce to standard boxes unless only well- 
grown, properly matured specimens of one variety, rea- 
sonably uniform in size, practically free from dirt, insect 
pests, bruises and other defects, except such as are 
necessarily caused by packing are placed in them. They 
shall be deemed misbranded if they are not packed in 
accordance with the terms hereinbefore set forth. The 
penalty is a fine of $1 per box and costs, not exceeding 
$100 for each shipment. 

The Tuttle bill forbids containers of less capacity, ex- 
cept subdivisions known as a third, half and three-quarters 
barrel on a penalty of a fine not exceeding $500 or im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months. The law shall 
not apply, however, to commodities sold exclusively by 
weight or numerical count. Its terms provide that it 
shall go into effect July 1, 1915. 


SERVICE FOR PACIFIC COAST PORTS 





(Consul General R. E. Mansfield, Vancouver, Canada, August 26.) 

A large number of new ships are to be added to the 
fleets of the various shipping companies that now main- 
tain a service in the port of Vancouver. The additional 
vessels will be placed in service for this coast to meet 
the anticipated increase in trade incident to the opening 
of the Panama Canal. The companies increasing their 
fleets for this purpose include the following: 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, five 10,000-ton ships; Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, nine new liners; East Asiatic Steamship 
Co., seven new ships aggregating 60,000 tons capacity; 
Holland-American Line, two 10,000-ton ships, to be used 
in the extension of its service to the Pacific coast; Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., nine new ships for service be- 
tween Europe and the west coast of South America, Cali- 
fornia ports, Portland, Puget Sound and British Columbia 
rorts; Scandinavian Pacific Steamship Co., two 10,000 
and two 7,500-.on ships for service between the north 
coast of Europe and the Pacific coast. The Blue Funnel 
Line will institute a direct line from Europe to this coast 
and thence around the world via Suez, and will add five 
new ships to its fleet, which now numbers 60 vessels. 
The American Navigation Co. will establish a line to 
this coast to transport explosives for the Du Pont Powder 
Co. The Andrew Weir Co. has ordered several new ships 
for service between Great Britain and the Pacific coast 
via the Panama Canal. 
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In the report from this consulate-general, ““Vancouver 
a Great Shipping Port,” in Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports for Aug. 11, 1914, the Maple Leaf Line was omitted 
from the list of shipping companies operating from this 
port. The company has a fleet of five ships, which have 
been sailing between Vancouver and New York via the 
Straits of Magellan, but which will now pass through 
the Panama Canal. On the westward journey the Maple 
Leaf vessels carry general cargo, and on the eastward 
trip, grain, lumber and canned goods. 


That the opening of the Panama Canal will have 
a decided effect upon ocean trade routes in the Pacific, 
and especially in regard to the trade of the Northwest, 
is the opinion of British Columbia shipping companies. 

At present the commerce of the West Indies is largely 
with Europe, via New York, for the reason that the 
large steamship lines find it more profitable to inter- 
change traffic to and from the West Indies than to in- 
clude the island ports in their itineraries. The opening 
of the Panama Canal will change this by placing the 
West Indies on the direct line of one of the largest Euro- 
pean steamship lines, the Danish East Asiatic Co. (Ltd.) 
of Copenhagen, which will operate a line of 10,000-ton 
ships between Copenhagen, Scandinavian ports, Antwerp 
and London, to the North Pacific, via St. Thomas, West 
Indies, stopping at San Pedro, San Francisco, Puget 
Sound and Vancouver. The port of St. Thomas is now 
being converted into a modern prort, with docks, ware- 
houses and appliances for the rapid handling and dis- 
charging of freight. 


The main line from Europe will consist of four motor 
ships in addition to a number of steamships. The motor 
ship Siam, which this year visited the Pacific coast, will 
be supplemented by similar ships—the Annam, the Ma- 
lakka and the Tongking. In addition to the above serv- 
ice, the Danish East Asiatic Co. will divert its present 
line to the Orient from Suez to the Panama route, and 
will call at St. Thomas, West Indies, and San Francisco 
on the way to Siberia, Japan and China, thence returning 
home via the Suez route. 


A Vancouver general railway and steamship agency 
with important Pacific coast connections is in receipt of 
advices from the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, that its new service, to be known as the 
Panama Pacific Line, will be inaugurated on May 1 next, 
from New York, with a monthly sailing direct to San 
Francisco through the Panama Canal. This new service 


will be performed by the twin-screw steamships, Finland _ 


and Kroonland, each of 22,000 tons displacement. 


Barker Roll-Paper 
Typewriter Attachment 


UNEQU ALED For Writing U. B. L.'s in Dup., Trip., 


As a Time and Labor Saver. 


Eliminates Errors and Insures Quick Service. 
Use of attachments furnished with orders for stationery. 


Write for particulars. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO., System Dept., we. 55S aa Chicago, Ill. 
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Drop in Your Merchandise 
This Conveyor Does the Rest 


—conveying packages, boxes, bales, barrels and factory prod- 
ucts from the upper floors to the lower, gently and rapidly. 


inlet 
Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyor in 
Baltimore Bargain House, Baltimore, Md. 


tis Gravity Spiral Conveyor 


For Freight Terminals, Factories, Warehouses, and Stores 


Needs no watching. Needs no operator and no operating power. Built without a single 
weak spot, so works without breakdowns. 


From these facts you can appreciate something of the savings that are certain to be 
yours following the installation of an Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyor. 

The figures on actual savings, already achieved by many business plants, large and 
small, are most interesting. eee 

May we tell you about them—and also prove to you how easily this Conveyor can be 
adapted to the conditions of your own business? 

Every day there is a drain on your pocketbook, which this Conveyor can stop—so write 
now to 


Otis’ Elevator Company 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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OREGON COMMISSION HELPS 





The Railroad Commission of Oregon, in order to assist 
in the movement of traffic by prompt release of cars, has 
prepared the following circular to common carriers and 
shippers: 

“The prospect of exceptionally heavy crops for this 
year will impress on the minds of all the necessity of most 
hearty co-operation if serious car shortage and its accom- 
pahying damage is to be avoided. Freight cars are for 
transportation of goods and are not warehouses, and while 
they are idle waiting for loading and unloading, from the 
standpoint of efficiency, they might as well be out of ex- 
istence. The Commission, therefore, respectfully requests 
trat shippers and receivers of freight in carload lots uSe 
every effort to load and unload cars in less than 48 hours’ 
free time permitted by our demurrage rules. 

“Load cars to full capacity. (Ten per cent above 
the marked capacity.) 

“Do not order more cars than are absolutely needed. 

“Unload cars as promptly as possible and give com- 
pany immediate notice when car is released. 

“Railroads are requested to place all cars without 
unnecessary delay. 

“Move promptly all loaded cars from point of loading 
to destination. 

“Have necessary repairs made at once to cars requir- 
ing the same. 

“If shippers, or consignees, who have trouble with 
respect to cars, will inform the Railroad Commission at 
Salem, it will be pleased to take the matter up promptly 
with the proper railway Officials. 

“The Commission is confident that observance of the 
foregoing suggestions will assist materially in preventing 
a serious car shortage.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPPING NOTES 


(Consul General R. E. Mansfield, .Vancouver, Can., Aug. 6.) 
The Vancouver port officials have received from the 
Dominion Customs Commissioner instructions in regard to 
radiotelegraph apparatus which, in the future, must be 
observed by ships coming into port, as follows: 


No passenger steamer, whether registered in Canada or not, 
licensed to carry 50 passengers and going on a 200-mile voy- 
age; licensed to carry 250 or more and going more than 90 
miles; licensed to carry 500 and going 20 miles, shall leave or 
attempt to leave any Canadian port unless equipped with effi- 
cient radiotelegraph apparatus, in good working order, capable 
of receiving and transmitting messages over a distance of at 
least 100 miles by night and by day, in charge of a fully quali- 
fied operator. 

The person in charge of a vessel infringing the above is 
liable to a fine of $1,000, such fine to be a lien on the steamer. 
This .is not to apply to the rivers of Canada, or the lakes of 
Canada, excepting Ontario, Erie, Huron and Superior, nor shall 
it apply on those vessels whose course is never more than seven, 
miles from shore. The apparatus must be licensed by the 
Canadian or any foreign government and the operator must 
have a certificate of proficiency. 


Shipping men on the Pacific coast believe that the 
opening of the Panama Canal will bring about the third 
recharting of the world‘s trade routes that has taken place 
in the history of modern sea-borne commerce. The first 
readjustment was the discovery of the route around the 
Cape of Good Hope, which made the great overland 
freight route a highway of little traffic, and left the ports 
of Venice, Alexandria and Constantinople with practically 
vacant wharves. The second big change in trade routes 
was caused by the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
brought commerce back to the Mediterranean ports and 
filled their docks with cargoes. The Panama Canal will 
cause some of the present highways of the sea to be 
deserted and put new routes on the maps and charts. 
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The Azores, Bermuda and Barbados, whose ports now: 
receive but few merchant ships, will be again placed on 
the main routes of trade, and the big carriers of the sea 
will crowd their harbors. The ports on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico will be active with ocean traffic, and those of the 
Pacific will prosper. Vancouver will be the principal 
city and port of the Canadian Pacific coast, where the 
products of the rich territory north of the forty-ninth 
parallel will pour out, and into which will flow the trade: 
of hundreds of ports from all parts of the world. 

The Canal route will form a belt around the world,. 
and over this commercial highway will steam the ocean- 
cargo carriers of all nations. 

The Carnavonshire of the Royal Mail Line, recently 
in Vancouver harbor on its maiden voyage, is one of the 
several new ships being put in commission by that com- 
pany, which is a fine type of the ocean carriers now com- 
mon on the long sea roads and familiar sights in this port. 
The Carnavonshire has a cargo capacity of 12,000 tons 
and can maintain a speed of 15 knots an hour. The 
ship is also intended for the passenger trade later. It 
has accommodations for a small number of saloon pas- 
sengers and can carry 900 steerage passengers. It is one 
of a fleet of nine vessels of a similar type sailing under 
the Royal Mail ensign, which will be placed on the run 
between Vancouver and European ports. 

One of the most important moves in the history of 

Alaskan transportation affairs was made recently in a 
decision of the Pacific Alaska Navigation Co. to send the 
vessels of its fleet into Skagway, invading a field in 
which it has never sought business. The Admiral Line 
will route the vessels of its northern service bound for 
western Alaska via Ketchikan, Petersburg, Juneau, Doug- 
Haines and Skagway. 
The new service was inaugurated in July. The rout-~ 
ing of the vessels of the Admiral Fleet via Skagway fol: 
lows the purchase of the Northern Navigation Co. by the 
White Pass & Yukon Co., and the establishment of the 
southeastern Alaska port as the great gateway to Fair- 
banks, Dawson and other interior points. 

Nine steamships, aggregating 37,000 tons capacity, 
are now in course of construction in the Japanese ship- 
building yards for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha Steamship 


las, 


Co. Two ships of 9,500 tons each will be completed next 
year and will be placed on the Hongkong-Vancouver 
service. 


NEW CHICAGO TERMINALS. 


The city and railroad officials September 23 affixed 
their signatures to the three ordinances providing for 
Chicago’s new union passenger station and West Side 
Pennsylvania freight terminal. A _ certified check for 
$825,805.04 was turned over to the city. The construction 
work, to cost about $65,000,000, is to be completed in five 
years. The city had given the road a three months’ ex- 
tension of time in which to accept the ordinances, the 
roads having asked for a year in view of financial con- 
ditions brought about by the European war. But it was 
finally concluded to accept at once. 


The public utilities commission of Ohio has notified 
railroads in the Central Freight Association territory that 
no advances of intrastate rates based upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s permission to advance interstate 
rates will be permitted in Ohio until the rates are proved 
reasonable, 


Th 
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of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel] for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Richard J. Donovan 


COUNSELOR AT LAW 
Preparation of cases and trials of cases before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a specialty; Experts on 
railroad tariffs furnished. Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 








H. Earlton Hanes 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 








Rufus B. Daniel 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES ONLY 


625 Mills Building 






El Paso, Texas 








E. J. McVann 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission 
and various State Commissions a specialty. 


Suite 1705 Woodmen Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 









B. G. Dahlberg 
COMMERCE EXPERT 


Interstate Commerce Cases 
State Commission Cases 
Expert Rate Analyses 


Watson & Abernethy 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Specialists in Commerce Cases 


1601-20 Pioneer Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Expert 
Acct. and Spel. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: Financial 
and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service Tests and 
Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 


420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counselors. 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 












HUGH C. SMITH, 
U. Ss. Att Asst fee 
. S. Atty. sst. - &. y- 
PAULE. BRADLEY. LAWYERS o715 Mm. EDMONSON. 
Mr. Bradley, formerly with Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has charge of the preparation of cases be- 
fore the Commission. 
SUITE 1003-6 REPUBLIC BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Bishop, Carpenter & Fiske 


Transportation Experts and Commerce Counselors 
on all matters affecting Carriers and Public Utilities, 
and Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission. 

411-12-13-14-15 Panama Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attorney 

and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washington office, 

where E. E. Williamson (Transportation Expert and Sta- 

tistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


First National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Formerly Interstate Commerce Attorney and Assistant 
Interstate Commerce Attorney, respectively, of the Mis- 

souri Pacific Railway System. 
Specializing in Causes Before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and All Other Public Utility Commissions. 





LSS 2. Sere Lyons & Smith 







































BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Former! 
ALL MATTE: 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 












THE ADVANCED RATE CASE 


(Continued from page 606) 





Commission, if it fail to reverse itself, will be 
standing in the way of a full resumption of busi- 
ness. The comments on the so-called delay of the 
Commission resemble criticisms of Congress when 
it passes or fails to pass a tariff bill, which is a 
purely political matter, the courts having no juris- 
diction to give damages to the owner of property 
which may be destroyed because a given duty is 
removed or because a given duty is imposed. 

The Commission has not the power to act on 
rates as Congress acts on customs tariffs. The 
power to tax, it is often said, is the power to de- 
stroy. The power to say what a railroad rate 
shall be is specifically limited, whether the rate is 
made by Congress or by the Commission, by the 
provision that it must not take the property ol 
the railroad company. The courts have held that 
making a rate so high that a man may not ship 
is not taking his property. The Commission, how- 
ever, in law is required to see that no rate exceeds 
a reasonable amount, and, in order to perform that 
duty, it must give both railroad and shipper op- 
portunity to be heard. 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page '607) 
plete duplicates, the only way they can ascertain the in- 
termediate routing is to go to the Commission files and 
copy them. Without the intermediate routing the origi- 
nating and delivering lines cannot apportion to each car- 
rier the amount it should pay on the reparation claim. 
The claimants, naturally, are not interested in the ques- 
tion of how the bill shall be divided tetween those whose 
duty it is to pay it. Naturally the carriers deem the 
holding of the bills as entailing a hardship upon them. 
They cannot see how the interests of the claimants could 
be adversely affected by a surrender of the bills to them. 
The claimants have the award of reparation and the 
carriers figure that a receipt could be devised whereby 
the Commission could make it appear to a court, in the 
event of litigation, that the defending carriers were last 
in possession of the documents which would show facts 
that might be deemed essentlial in proving the claims of 
the shippers held to be entitled to reparation. 
A. E. H. 





COMPLAINT FOR REPARATION. 

The R. H. Herron Co. of Los Angeles has filed a formal 
complaint against the Southern Pacific, asking for repara- 
tion amounting to $1,575, on account of switching charges 
imposed by the defendant since the entering of the order 
of the Commission in the Los Angeles switching case 
hearing on which the carriers are now asking. 


CARRIERS) ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UNDER AMERICAN FLAG. 

The United Fruit Co. announces that future sailings 
from New York and Boston of fifteen steamers will be 
under the American flag. This, together with sailings 


re- 
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of Norwegian steamers operating in the weekly New York- 
Kingston-Jamaica outport service, will afford shippers the 
benefit of neutral vessels to all ports served by this 
company. 


OFFICES MOVED. 

The offices of the general freight agent and the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railroad are moved from Eureka Springs, Ark., to Har- 
rison, Ark. 


SOUTHERN CONTRACTS SIGNED. 

The Southern Railway Co. has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a yard office at South Richmond, 
Va., and for the installation of a steam heating system 
in. the new freight depot at Richmond. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Man of mature age, now em- 
ployed, seeks position with raiJroad, or commercial in- 
terests in traffic department. Wide experience with rates 
in all territcries, can route traffic, insuring most expe- 
ditiovrs movement at lowest rates, expert on railroad 
freight revenue divis:cns, competent in tariff compilation, 
thorough knowledge of Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules, regulations and conference bulletins and of state 
commissions’ regulations; can prepare and _ prosecute 
claims, complaints and petitions; familiar with all de- 
tails of traffic office, good organizer, capable correspondent, 
possessing executive ability; will locate anywhere; relia- 
ble references. Address B. R. The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 








29 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER—A competent, aggressive and 
reliable TRAFFIC MAN, with railroad and commercial ex- 
perience, is available for transportation service. Age 35, 
married. ‘ten years with trunk line railroads operating 
west of Chicago and Mississippi River; one year com- 
mercial traffic work. Railroad service entirely with freight 
claim and traffic departments. Broad knowledge tariffs, 
clessificaticns all territories; also familiar with interstate 
commerce act, tariff circular regulations, conference rul- 
ings, ete. Recently employed as assistant traffic manager 
large steel car manufacturing company. Salary com- 
mensurate with results obtained. Address E. O. G.-74, 
The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, experienced in the sales and 
traffic departments of large manufacturing concern, wishes : 
to change. Familiar with the workings of sales, traffic 
and stock departments. Would like position with large 
manufacturing or mercantile concern where there is a 
good future. Location not particular, but prefer the 
East. T. H. 97, The Traffic World, Chicago, II]. 
SN eee 

Fxpert RATE AND TRAFFIC MAN, at present in 
charge of traffic for iron and stee] company, desires to 
make new connection with large industrial or commercial 
concern, where exceptional ability and experience are 
absolutely essential. Reliable reference. Age 31; mar- 
tied; temperate. B. A. 41, The Traffic World, Chicago. III. 





POSITION WANTED—Thoroughly experienced TRAF- 
FIC AND RATE MAN, whose position in the South has 
been jeopardized through business stagnation, wants posi- 
tion with railroad or industrial traffic department. Young 
and aggressive, and wants opening where results will 
be recognized. E. B. 111, The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
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